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Introductory 


The  Charaka  Club  was  organized  in  November, 
1898,  by  a  number  of  medical  men  of  this  city  who 
were  interested  in  the  literary,  artistic  and  historical 
aspects  of  medicine,  and  who  hoped  to  find  some 
recreation  if  not  profit  in  dealing  with  this,  the  less 
serious,  side  of  their  art. 

The  expectations  of  the  founders  have  been 
realized,  and  incidentally  their  meetings  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  together  some  literary  material 
which  it  was  decided  to  print. 

The  name  of  the  Club  was  chosen  in  honor  of 
the  Hindoo  Sage  whose  history  is  given  in  the  first 
article  by  Dr.  Sachs.  The  design  for  the  title  page 
and  book-plate  was  made  by  Mr.  George  W.  Maynard 

New  York,  1902. 
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Articles  Printed  in  Volume  I 


"  Yet  let  that  passe  ?i^  q?wd  our  hoste,  "  as  now, 

Sire  Doc  tour  of Physike,  I pr aye  you, 

Tel  us  a  tale  of  som  honest  mater e.^ 

' '  It  schal  be  don,  if  that  ye  wot  it  here," 

Said  this  doctour,  and  his  tale  began  anon. 

"  Now,  good  men"  quod  he,  "  herkeneth  everichon." 


Hindoo  Medicine,  ......      Dr.  Sachs 

In  the  Shade  of  Ygdrasil.      ....  Dr.  Peterson 

The  Hippocratic  Doctrine  of  Injurifs  to  the  Cranium. 

Dr.  Gerster 

The  Story  of  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to  Hypnotize  But 

Not  to  Pay,  ......  Dr.  Collins 

The  Cult  of  Aesculapius,  His  Statues  and  His  Temple,  Dr.  Dana 

A  Contribution  to  Ethics,     ....  Dr.  Collins 

The  Evil  Spoken  of  Physicians,       ....      Dr.  Dana 

The  Ophthalmology  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,    .  Dr.  Holden 


On   Hindoo   Medicine.* 


By  B.  Sachs,  M.D. 


It  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a 
people  so  advanced  in  philosophy,  in  many  of  the  arts, 
and  in  several  sciences  as  were  the  ancient  Hindoos 
should  also  have  been  possessed  of  a  satisfactory 
system  of  medicine.  I  was  not  aware,  however,  when 
I  proposed  to  look  into  this  subject  for  my  own 
instruction  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  small  coterie, 
that  comparatively  little  had  been  done  in  this  special 
line  of  study.  English  and  French  sanscritists,  and 
some  British  physicians,  notably  Royle  and  Wise,  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  the  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
principles  of  medicine  as  practiced  among  the  Hindoos 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  1837,  Royle  published 
a  monograph  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine, 
and  in  1845,  Dr.  Wise,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Hindoo  System  of  Medi- 
cine. This  latter  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  upon  which  all 
later  writers  have  been  compelled  to  base  their 
researches. 

In  his  essays  on  Sanscrit  literature,  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  has  a  short  lecture 
on    the    medical    and   surgical    sciences    of   the    Hin- 


*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Charaka  Club,  1900. 
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doos.  Some  interesting  information  can  be  culled 
from  Zimmer's  monograph,  entitled  "Alt  Indisches 
Leben,"  published  in  1879,  and  from  Weber's  "Vor- 
lesungen  Uber  Indische  Literatur  Geschicte.* 

I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  gist  of 
a  brief  course  of  reading.  At  our  last  meeting  we 
received  sufficient  proof — if  proof  were  needed — that 
our  present  system  of  medicine  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Hippocrates.  We  are  still  continuing  to  build  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Greek  school.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greek  philosophers  were  aided  by  the  wise 
men  in  Egypt,  who  in  turn  appeared  to  have  obtained 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  from 
some  mysterious  nation  of  the  East.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  Hindoos  that  has  left  its 
imprint  upon  Greek  philosophy  in  this  indirect  way  no 
one  ventures  to  assert.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
through  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hindoos  was  transferred  to  European  nations 
many  centuries  ago.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be 
regarding  this  occult  influence  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is 
certain  that  their  sacred  records  contained  a  system 
of  medicine  for  which  they  may  claim  an  antiquity 
extending  far  beyond  that  of  the  heroic  age. 
Because  of  their  relative  isolation  from  other  people,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  the  fundamental  principles 


*  After  the  present  article  was  written,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  excellent  work  on  Hindoo  medicine  (1901)  by  Julius  Jolly,  the  famous 
Sanscrit  scholar  of  Wuerzburg.  Jolly  has  referred  to  the  original  sources 
and  in  point  of  thoroughness  has  far  outranked  all  predecessors.  He  has 
surely  well  deserved  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  which  the 
Goettingen  University  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  researches,  as  embodied 
in  this  monograph.  To  my  article  as  originally  read,  I  have  added  much 
that  I  have  culled  from  Jolly's  treatise. 
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of  the  healing  art  as  practiced  by  them,  and  it  need 
not  be  surprising  that  in  spite  of  their  isolation  we 
shall  find  some  resemblance  between  the  doctrines 
held  by  them  and  those  maintained  by  other  nations 
and  races  of  a  later  age. 

Jolly  called  attention  to  a  rather  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos 
and  those  of  the  North  American  Indians.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  in  spite  of  the 
thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Budd- 
histic period,  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  present  day 
in  India  are  not  very  unlike  those  of  centuries  ago. 
Religious  sentiments  have  evidently  prevented  any- 
thing like  a  true  scientific  advance  in  Hindoo  medical 
doctrines. 

As  with  other  ancient  races,  so  with  the  Hindoos, 
the  principles  underlying  the  healing  art  cannot  be 
easily  separated  from  religious  tenets  and  sentiments ; 
but  this  alliance  between  religion  and  medicine  was 
possibly  closer  among  the  Hindoos  than  among  any 
other  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  sacred  character  of  all  medical  teachings  among 
the  Hindoos  that  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  principles 
guiding  them  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  has 
been  for  all  ages  limited  to  a  chosen  few.  With  the 
eager  study  of  Sanscrit  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  the  attempt  was  naturally  made  to  analyze 
carefully  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos,  though 
the  earliest  Sanscrit  scholars  feared  to  tread  upon  this 
ground  for  no  other  reason,  as  Wilson  states,  than  that 
"the  subject  is  not  of  general  interest,  and  that  it 
requires  a  two-fold  qualification  not  likely  to  be  often 
found  combined  in  the  individual  who  embarks  upon 
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it."  Such  qualifications  were  evidently  found  united 
in  Dr.  Wise,  who  was  the  first  to  examine  and  translate 
the  Hindoo  medical  Shastras.  Even  the  Hindoos 
themselves  appeared  to  have  disregarded  these  medical 
writings,  and  such  neglect  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  contempt  with  which  the  conquerers  of  Hindostan 
regarded  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos.  By 
his  study  Wise  has  disproved  Mill's  statement  that 
even  "  Medicine  and  surgery,  to  the  cultivation  of 
which  so  obvious  and  powerful  an  interest  invites,  have 
scarcely  beyond  the  degree  of  most  uncultivated  tribes 
attracted  the  rude  understanding  of  the  Hindoos." 

Among  the  Hindoos  themselves  there  is  to  this 
day  a  great  veneration  for  the  medical  principles  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
"  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing,"  says  Wise, 
11  such  a  family  of  hereditary  physicians,  rich,  indepen- 
dent and  much  respected.  Among  such  the  ancient 
medical  works  are  so  highly  valued  that  the  influence 
of  station,  rank  and  money  will  often  be  ineffectually 
asserted  in  procuring  these  manuscripts.  In  some 
cases  it  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  copy 
such  works  at  the  owner's  house,  from  a  belief  that  all 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  their  possession  which 
God  had  bestowed  upon  the  individual  and  his  family 
would  vanish  on  the  work  being  sold  or  even  the 
precepts   communicated  to  unauthorized  individuals." 

Much  thought  was  no  doubt  given  at  a  very  early 
period  to  the  curing  of  the  maimed  and  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  was  duly  appreciated.  One  of  the 
fourteen  Ratnas  or  precious  objects  which  their  gods 
are  believed  to  have  produced  by  churning  the  ocean 
was  a  learned   physician.     But  evidently   his   renown 
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was  due  more  largely  to  the  successful  curing  of  snake 
bites  than  of  those  commoner  injuries  or  diseases  of 
our  own  day.  In  Arrian's  Indian  History,  it  is  stated: 
"  Nearchus  tells  us  that  the  Greek  physicians  failed  to 
cure  snake  bites,  whereupon  Alexander,  having  all  the 
most  skilful  Indians  about  his  person,  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  throughout  the  camp  that  whoever 
might  be  bitten  by  one  of  the  snakes  should  forthwith 
repair  to  the  Royal  Pavilion  to  be  cured."  These 
Indian  physicians  are  also  said  to  have  made  other 
cures,  "  but  as  the  inhabitants  have  a  very  temperate 
climate  they  are  not  subject  to  many  varieties  of 
disease.  However,  if  any  one  among  them  is  much 
indisposed,  they  apply  to  their  sophists  (Brahmans), 
who  by  wonderful  and  even  more  than  human  means 
cure  whatever  will  admit  of  it."  More  even  the 
modern  physician  could  not  ask  of  a  credulous  public. 
The  Indian  physician  had,  however,  a  nobler 
pedigree  than  that  of  which  the  modern  bluest-blood 
may  boast.  The  Ayur  Veda,  as  the  medical  writings 
of  highest  antiquity  and  authority  are  collectively 
called,  is  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  fourth  or 
Atharva  Veda,  and  is  consequently  the  work  of 
Brahma ;  by  him  it  was  communicated  to  Dakshu,  and 
by  him  to  the  two  Aswins  or  Sons  of  Surya,  the  Sun, 
who  were  instructed  in  it  and  they  then  became  the 
medical  attendants  of  the  Gods.  The  Gods  were 
always  in  good  health,  so  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  two  Aswins  to  render  surgical  aid 
in  the  battle  between  the  Gods  and  the  demons. 
According  to  some  authorities  the  Aswins  instructed 
Indra,  and  Indra  was  the  preceptor  of  Dhanwantari, 
but  others  make  Atreya,  Charaka  and  others,  predeces- 
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sors  to  the  latter.  Charaka's  work  is  extant  and  is  the 
oldest  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  medicine.*  Wise 
gives  a  list  of  twenty-one  other  works  on  medicine 
which  have  been  found  in  Hindostan,  but  even  the 
titles  of  these  cannot  be  mentioned  for  fear  of 
betraying  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  Sanscrit 
spelling. 

As  for  the  Indian  practitioner  of  old,  he  was  no 
less  than  a  direct  offspring  of  the  first  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  human  race  was  divided.  The 
Brahmans  of  this  first  class,  the  emblems  of  wisdom, 
proceeded  from  Brahma's  mouth,  and  their  occupation 
was  to  pray,  to  read  and  to  instruct.  These  Brahmans 
were  allowed  to  marry  into  the  other  classes.  The 
offspring  of  the  Brahmans  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Baishya  (those  sprung  from  Brahma's  navel)  were 
called  Baidya,  and  their  profession  was  medicine.  The 
practitioner  of  medicine  did  not,  however,  trust  to 
his  own  unaided  faculties,  so  he  called  to  his  assistance 
any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  Hindoo  gods  who  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  special  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art.  To  invoke  such  aid  was  all  the  more  natural  from 
the  belief  that  sickness  was  a  proof  of  guilt  of  the 
person  so  afflicted  in  the  present  or  a  former  state  of 
existence.  So  that  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  it 
was  considered  disgraceful  for  the  holy  sophists  to  be 
sick,  and  "they  put  an  end  to  themselves  when  they 
fell  into  that  calamity  "  (Strabo). 

The  Ayur  Veda  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
somewhere  between  the  fourteenth  and  ninth  centuries 


*The  members  of  the  Club  thought  it  wise  to  honor  this  earliest 
medical  writer  by  naming  the  Club  after  him.  He  became  the  instructor 
«..f  practitioners  upon  earth  as  the  "  Prajapati  were  in  Heaven," 
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B.  C.  It  consisted  of  one  thousand  sections  of  one 
hundred  stanzas  each.  Brahma,  pitying  the  weakness 
and  suffering  of  mankind  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
learning  so  large  a  work,  abridged  and  divided  it  into 
eight  parts.  Fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the 
works  of  commentators,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
original  is  still  discernible,  and  is  as  follows  :  The  first 
division  is  the  art  of  extracting  extraneous  substances, 
whether  of  grass,  wood,  earth,  metal,  bone,  etc., 
violently  or  accidentally  introduced  into  the  human 
body,  with  the  treatment  of  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  thereby  induced,  and  by  analogy  the  cure 
of  all  phlegmonoid  tumors  and  abscesses.  The  word 
Salya,  the  title  of  this  division,  is  a  dart  or  arrow,  and 
points  clearly  to  this  branch  of  Hindoo  science.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  by  comparison  that  the  'Iatros  of 
the  Greeks  was  derived  from  'Ios,  also  meaning  an 
arrow  or  dart. 

The  second  division,  or  Salakya,  is  the  treatment 
of  external  organic  afflictions,  of  diseases  of  the  ears 
and  nose.  It  is  derived  from  a  word  which  means  any 
thin  and  sharp  instrument.  Wilson  contends  that  it  is 
either  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  Salya  to  the 
active  causes  of  the  morbid  state  or  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  generic  name  of  the  slender  probes  and 
needle  used  in  operations  on  the  parts  affected. 
These  first  two  divisions  are  the  equivalent  of  modern 
surgery. 

The  third  division  is  the  application  of  the  healing 
art  to  the  body  in  general,  and  is  the  analagon  of 
medicine  proper.  It  treats  of  fevers,  dysentery,  hsema- 
temisis,  consumption,  mania,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  diabetes, 
gonorrhoea,  etc. 
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The  fourth  division  treats  of  the  restoration  of 
the  faculties  from  a  disorganized  state  induced  by 
demoniacal  possession — an  explanation  of  mental 
derangement  which  has  descended  to  us  through  the 
Greek  and  Arabic  medical  schools.  The  enraged  gods 
could  only  be  removed  by  prayers,  medicines,  ablutions 
and  offerings  to  the  offended  deity. 

The  fifth  division  is  concerned  with  the  care  of 
infants,  and  includes  not  only  the  management  of 
children  from  their  birth,  but  the  treatment  of  irregu- 
lar lactic  secretions  and  puerperal  disorders  in  mothers 
and  nurses.  This  suggests  an  association  between 
obstetrics  and  pediatrics  which  might  be  maintained 
to  advantage  to  the  present  day. 

The  sixth  division  treats  of  the  administration  of 
antidotes. 

The  seventh  includes  chemistry,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, alchemy,  and  refers  to  the  elixirs  that  were  to 
render  health  permanent  and  life  perpetual. 

The  eighth  and  last  division  is  a  treatise  on  the 
increase  in  the  human  race,  and  here  are  pointed  out 
the  means  by  which  tone  was  given  to  the  weakened 
organs  of  generation,  when  the  sensibilities  of  these 
parts  became  diminished  or  deranged. 

These  divisions  have  been  followed,  so  it  appears, 
without  much  change  in  later  writings. 

Susruta  treated  of  surgery  only,  and  surgery  is 
particularly  commended  by  Dhanwantari  as  being  the 
first  and  best  of  the  medical  sciences,  "  less  likely 
than  any  other  to  the  fallacies  of  conjectural  and 
inferential  practice ;  pure  in  itself,  perpetual  in  its 
applicability  ;  a  worthy  produce  of  Heaven  and  certain 
source   of   fame."     All   of   which,    save    possibly    the 
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"purity  in  itself"  idea,  we  modern  Baidyas  might 
endorse. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  sacred  Ayur  Veda 
contained  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  obtained  from  dissection,  showing  that  the 
Hindoos  were  more  advanced  in  this  one  respect  than 
were  the  Greeks. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  principles  of  Indian  medicine,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  the  old  Hindoo  concept,  maintained  to  the 
present  day,  of  what  a  medical  teacher,  the  pupil 
and  the  practitioner  should  be  and  do  : 

"  A  good  teacher  is  like  rain  falling  upon  the 
germinating  seed  and  should  possess  the  following 
qualifications  :  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Shastras 
joined  to  extensive  practical  knowledge  and  skill.  He 
should  be  kind  and  humble  to  everyone  ;  he  should 
have  no  defects  of  body  and  should  always  be  ready  to 
expose  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  qualities  of 
others  ;  he  should  be  clean  and  neat  in  his  person  ;  he 
should  always  be  increasing  his  knowledge  of  books, 
and  should  neither  be  angered  by  the  improprieties  of 
others  nor  fatigued  by  their  importunities.  He  should 
be  kind  and  considerate  to  his  pupils  and  be  able  to 
explain  the  most  complicated  statements  in  the 
simplest  and  most  perspicuous  language."  How  many 
of  us  would  be  willing  to  be  gauged  by  this  standard  ? 

Not  everyone  in  those  good  old  days  was  admitted 
to  the  profession,  and  few  of  us  indeed  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  meet  the  standards  expected  of  the  students. 
It  is  said  :  "The  medical  student  should  be  the  son  of  a 
respectable  and  ancient  family.  He  should  be  inquisi- 
tive and  observant,  not  covetous,  jealous  or  lazy  ;    he 
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should  be  a  philanthropist,  possess  a  generous  heart, 
and  his  disposition  should  be  amiable  and  happy.  The 
indications  of  such  qualifications  are  an  agreeable 
voice,  a  small  tongue  and  eyes,  nose  straight,  with  thin 
lips,  short  teeth  which  do  not  expose  the  gums,  and 
thick  hair  which  retains  its  vigor." 

But  the  physician,  the  practitioner  who  was  to 
exhibit  the  qualities  that  proved  his  noble  descent 
must  have  had  a  particularly  trying  time  of  it.  "  The 
physician  should  possess  a  healthy  body ;  he  should 
keep  his  nails  and  beard  short ;  his  body  pure  ;  his 
clothes  clean.  Should  the  practitioner  not  know  his 
duty,  the  cure  of  the  disease  will  be  tedious  and 
imperfect.  It  will  also  be  so  when  the  pulse  cannot  be 
felt  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  when  the  senses 
are  affected.  In  such  cases  the  practitioner  should 
always  inform  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  sick 
person  of  the  state  he  is  in  before  prescribing.  A 
good  physician  will  continue  to  visit  his  patients 
diligently,  examine  them  carefully  and  be  not  fearful, 
but  give  medicines  always  when  the  patient  can  live. 
But  if  the  physician  attempt  to  treat  an  incurable 
disease,  it  will  diminish  his  reputation,  friends  and 
riches."  Such  doctrines  must  be  attributed  to  a 
fatalism  which  we  modern  physicians  fortunately  do 
not  entertain. 

"And  when  the  physician  has  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  him,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
usual  gifts  for  the  performance  of  a  good  action. 
These  will  vary  with  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
patient.  Money  will  be  the  recompense  bestowed 
by  the  rich;  friendship,  reputation,  increase  of  virtue, 
prayers  and  gratitude  will  be  that  of  the  poor.     His 
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course  will  insure  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all 
men.  He  will  be  honored  and  respected  as  a  master, 
and  after  death  he  will  go  to  heaven.  Should  the 
patient  prove  ungrateful  after  being  cured,  his  holiness 
and  good  fortune  will  pass  to  the  physician,  but  the 
physician  must  avoid  administering  remedies  to  hunters 
or  great  sinners.  Such  people  do  not  deserve  his 
assistance."  While  it  would  appear  from  all  this  that 
the  medical  adviser  was  to  give  his  services  indis- 
criminately to  the  rich  and  poor  and  to  shun  only 
the  sinner  and  the  hunter,  it  was  the  highest  aim, 
however,  of  every  physician  to  be  asked  to  treat  a 
king.  Among  the  more  important  duties  of  the  Royal 
Physician  was  the  task  of  superintending  the  cuisine 
and  of  preventing  the  poisoning  of  a  royal  personage. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  earlier  and 
most  celebrated  writers  on  medicine,  Cakraddia,  was 
the  son  of  a  "chef  "  of  a  Bengalese  prince. 

Having  formed  an  estimate,  however  imperfect,  of 
the  Indian  physician  of  antiquity,  we  may  proceed  to  a 
review  of  some  of  the  principles  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Odd  as  these  are,  the  study  of  them  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  curious  blending  of  religious 
fervor  with  a  desire  to  aid  mankind  based  entirely  upon 
empirical  observation,  and  without  a  single  trace  of 
what  we  should  at  the  present  time  consider  scientific 
observation.  The  entire  system  of  Hindoo  medicine 
is  dominated  by  the  theory  that  the  body  contains 
three  humors — air,  bile  and  phlegm — and  contains 
seven  essential  parts.  Disease  is  considered  to  be  a 
disturbance  in  any  one  of  these  three  humors,  while 
health  denotes  that  all  three  are  in  a  normal  condition. 
Without  air,  bile  and  phlegm,  as   well   as  blood,  the 
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body  cannot  exist.  The  air  may  be  dry,  cold,  light, 
fine,  movable,  clear  or  rough.  Bile  may  be  fatty, 
warm,  fluid,  acrid ;  and  phlegm  may  be  heavy,  cold, 
mild,  oily,  sweet,  firm  and  mucous.  Through  medi- 
cines or  foods  possessed  of  the  very  opposite  qualities, 
these  humors  may  be  diminished  or  cured.  Late  in 
life  air  is  predominant ;  in  middle  life,  bile  ;  in  infancy, 
phlegm.  The  same  relation  was  supposed  to  obtain 
as  regards  the  predominance  of  one  of  these  humors 
at  the  end,  the  middle  period,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  the  night,  and  at  the  different  stages  of  the 
process  of  digestion.  These  humors  permeate  the 
entire  body,  but  the  air  is  located  chiefly  above  the 
navel,  bile  between  the  heart  and  the  navel,  and 
phlegm  above  the  heart.  There  were  supposed  to 
be  five  varieties  of  air.  One  located  in  the  neck, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  speech 
and  to  singing,  and  was  particularly  affected  in  diseases 
which  were  developed  above  the  clavicle.  Another 
form  of  air  was  located  in  the  heart,  emanating  from 
the  mouth,  helping  to  introduce  food  and  effecting 
respiration.  If  disordered,  it  produced  asthma  and 
similar  diseases.  Another  form  of  air  was  supposed 
to  be  present  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  was 
indispensable  in  the  digestion  of  food,  and  its  dis- 
turbance, its  disorder,  produced  weakness  of  digestion, 
diarrhoea  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen ;  it  was 
instrumental  in  driving  out  the  faeces,  the  urine,  the 
semen,  the  menses  and  the  foetus,  and  if  disordered 
it  produced  dangerous  affections  of  the  bladder,  of  the 
rectum,  of  the  semen  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 
The  fifth  form  circulated  in  the  entire  body  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  division  of  the  various  fluids  of  the 
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body,  producing  sweat,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  and 
affecting  locomotion,  opening  and  closing  of  the  eyes. 
If  all  five  varieties  of  air  were  affected,  general  diseases 
were  engendered  to  which  the  patient  necessarily 
succumbed. 

There  were  also  five  varieties  of  bile  and  five 
different  kinds  of  phlegm,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  define  each  of  these. 

The  predominance  of  one  of  these  special  humors 
in  the  individual  was  supposed  to  give  him  his  special 
characteristics  and  temperament. 

The  seven  essential  parts  of  the  body  are  chyle, 
blood,  flesh,  fat,  bone,  marrow  and  semen.  A  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  these  essential  parts  gives  rise  to 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  body.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  diminution  of  chyle  produced  heartache,  tremor, 
the  sensation  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  increase  of 
this  chyle  produced  nausea  and  salivation.  In  passing 
it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  flesh  was  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  air  thickening  the  blood  which  is 
digested  by  heat.  The  air  passes  through  the  body 
and  being  accompanied  with  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
forms  large  canals,  divides  the  flesh  into  the  different 
muscles  in  which  the  vessels  are  lodged  that  contain 
blood.  When  the  blood  is  digested  in  the  flesh  with 
the  internal  fires,  its  essential  parts  produce  flesh  and 
its  dregs  produce  the  wax  of  the  ears. 

In  spite  of  the  dissections  which  were  made  and  of 
the  three  hundred  bones  which  the  body  was  said  to 
contain,  we  can  see  there  is  little  actual  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  still  less  of  the  functions  of  any  organ 
of  the  body.  It  will  be  more  fruitful  for  us  to  pass 
from  these  considerations  to  a  review  of  some  other 
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medical  doctrines  which  held  sway  over  this  large 
portion  of  mankind  for  many  and  many  centuries. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Indian  practitioner  may  be 
estimated  if  we  consider,  for  instance,  the  views  held 
by  him  on  the  subject  of  consumption. 

"  It  is  accompanied  by  many  other  diseases,  but 
also  ranks  ahead  of  many  others,"  and  is  spoken  of  as 
a  "king  of  diseases."  It  is  supposed  to  make  its 
appearance  with  the  waning  moon  ;  it  may  be  of  four- 
fold origin  :  excessive  physical  exertion,  suppression 
of  the  natural  secretions,  diminution  of  the  elementary 
substances  of  the  body,  such  as  semen,  vital  forces, 
etc.,  and  dangerous  foods  and  drinks.  According  to 
another  theory,  consumption  is  caused  by  sexual 
excesses,  grief,  advanced  age,  physical  exertion,  un- 
usually long  marches,  fasting,  ulcers  and  wounds  in  the 
breast.  The  initial  symptoms  are  choryza,  sneezing, 
mucus,  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  weakness  of  digestion 
and  general  physical  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diminution  of  strength  in  spite  of  taking 
sufficient  food,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  of  the  mouth, 
unusual  pallor  of  the  eyes,  desire  for  sexual  intercourse, 
for  alcoholic  drinks  and  for  meat ;  depression,  unusual 
growth  of  the  nails  and  of  the  hair.  In  his  dreams  the 
patient  is  pursued  by  moths,  snakes,  apes  and  birds 
of  prey,  etc. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  consumption  are 
these :  catarrh,  asthma,  cough,  pains  in  the  shoulder 
and  head,  loss  of  appetite,  frequent  but  solid  move- 
ments, vomiting,  pains  in  the  side  if  the  disease  is 
located  there,  fever  if  it  is  located  in  the  joints. 
Susruta  mentions,  in  addition,  blood  expectoration  and 
hoarseness.     If   there  is  a  wound  in   the  chest,  it  is 
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supposed  to  be  caused  by  excessive  exertion,  the 
carrying  of  heavy  loads,  reading  aloud,  sexual  excesses 
and  the  like  ;  blood,  pus  and  phlegm  appear,  and  after 
coughing  the  patient  vomits  yellow,  red,  black  and 
brown  substances  ;  his  chest  is  painful,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  in  his  body  there  is  a  disagreeable 
fetor  from  his  mouth,  his  skin  is  pale,  his  voice  feeble. 
And  here  again  we  come  upon  the  curious  view  of 
the  duties  of  the  physician.  A  physician  anxious  to 
secure  fame  should  not  treat  a  consumptive  who  has 
the  eleven  characteristic  symptoms,  or  even  the  follow- 
ing six  :  cough,  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  chest,  hoarseness, 
loss  of  appetite  and  fever  ;  or  even  the  following  three  : 
fever,  cough,  hemorrhage.  But  a  physician  may  well 
undertake  to  treat  a  strong  patient  who  has  good 
digestion,  is  not  emaciated  and  is  not  long  ill.  Of 
the  many  remedies  which  were  employed  against 
consumption — probably  as  many  as  are  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day — the  Food  of  Cyavana  was  particularly 
recommended,  for  it  was  this  food  that  was  said  to 
have  rejuvenated  this  ancient  seer.  It  consists  of 
butter  and  molasses,  boiled  with  a  number  of  different 
drugs.  The  old  practitioners  of  India  were  wise 
enough  to  claim  that  purgatives  and  emetics  were 
to  be  administered  only  to  the  strong  patient.  If 
the  patient  was  emaciated  they  would  act  like  poisons, 
They  also  recognized  the  importance  of  influencing 
the  psychic  condition  of  the  patient  through  pleasant 
odors,  music,  cheerful  remarks  and  intercourse  with 
dear  friends  and  women.  The  Food  of  Cyavana 
was  probably  as  effective  as  most  modern  remedies 
and  the  other  methods  of  treatment  very  nearly  as 
wise  as  those  practised  at  the  present  day.     So  that 
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the  consumptive  of  three  thousand  years  ago  was 
not  very  much  worse  off  than  his  fellow  sufferer  of 
to-day,  except  that  the  sufferings  of  the  more  seriously 
affected  would  probably  receive  far  greater  concern 
and  would  be  temporarily  alleviated. 

Fever  was  evidently  recognized  as  a  concrete 
disease.  It  was  thought  to  be  analogous  to  the  worst 
disturbances  of  other  objects  in  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate.  It  was  likened  to  the  hydrophobia  of 
dogs  ;  to  the  hollowing  out  of  trees,  and  to  various 
disturbances  of  the  earth  itself.  The  common  causes 
of  fever  were  these :  imprudent  use  of  drugs  and 
measures  calculated  to  produce  sweating ;  all  kinds 
of  wounds  and  injuries  ;  fatigue  ;  loss  of  power ;  indi- 
gestion ;  poison  ;  the  odor  of  some  herbs  and  flowers; 
grief ;  the  evil  influence  of  the  stars  or  of  the  seasons ; 
obscuration  of  the  mind  or  demoniacal  possession. 
In  the  case  of  women,  fever  might  be  caused  by  severe 
labor  or  by  injuries  during  the  lying-in  period,  or 
the  first  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts. 

Others  who  have  gone  over  the  various  kinds 
of  fevers  described  by  the  ancient  writers  claim  to 
recognize  the  intermittent  and  remittent  type,  also 
pneumonia  and  infectious  fevers.  The  ancient  prac- 
titioner was  in  the  habit  of  starving  his  patient  during 
the  first  seven  or  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  the  fever. 
He  was  either  to  eat  nothing  at  all,  or  only  very  weak 
broth ;  but  water  was  to  be  given  the  patient,  boiled 
or  warmed ;  cold  water  would  increase  the  fever  and 
all  drugs  are  harmful.  If  fever  came  on  immediately 
after  eating,  an  emetic  was  to  be  given.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  patient  was  to  fast  at  the  beginning,  sensible 
diet  was  to  be  instituted  later  on  to  promote  digestion, 
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and  last  of  all  drugs  were  given.  As  soon  as  the 
fever  had  disappeared,  purgatives  were  administered. 
In  malarial  fevers,  emetics  and  purgatives  were  in 
order.  When  all  other  remedies  failed,  venesection 
was  to  be  done.  The  most  unfavorable  symptoms 
of  fever — and  in  that  case  the  patient  should  not  be 
taken  charge  of  by  the  physician — is  when  the  senses 
are  not  in  their  natural  state,  when  the  patient  is 
decrepit,  his  extremities  swell  and  the  fever  remains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  when  affected 
with  strabismus,  and  when  his  mouth  remains  open 
and  he  is  delirious ;  when  he  cannot  be  roused  from 
his  sleep  ;  when  there  is  the  feeling  of  cold  on  the 
outside  of  the  body  while  he  is  hot  inside,  and  if 
so,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger,  for  in  such  case  he 
generally  dies.  Evidently  fevers  in  delirium  were  as 
well  recognized  then  as  they  are  to-day.  But  for- 
tunately for  fevering  patients  at  the  present  day,  the 
physician  is  only  too  willing  to  retain  charge  of  him 
until  both  the  delirium  and  the  fever  disappear. 

Were  we  to  attempt  the  more  thorough  analysis 
of  other  medical  doctrines  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  lengthening  this  review  until  it  would  approach 
in  size  the  excellent  monographs  of  Wise  and  Jolly. 

In  a  general  way  the  physician  of  India  availed 
himself  of  everything  that  observation  alone  could 
yield.  Thus  with  respect  to  diagnosis,  we  are  told 
that  "the  physician  should  attend  chiefly  to  the  fol- 
lowing objects:  (1)  The  heat  of  the  body,  which  he 
must  ascertain  by  feeling  it  with  his  hands  ;  (2)  its 
color,  whether  pale,  yellowish,  blackish,  etc.;  (3)  the 
speech,  whether  weak  or  loud  ;  (4)  the  eyes ;  (5)  the 
color  of  the  faeces,   whether  black,  green   or  yellow ; 
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(6)  the  urine  and  its  color ;  (7)  the  tongue.  If  all 
these  are  attentively  examined  by  an  experienced 
physician  they  will  soon  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
disease." 

"  Prognosis,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  is 
to  be  formed  by  attention  to  the  following  symptoms  : 
life  is  not  in  danger  when  the  following  favorable 
symptoms  occur :  when  the  patient  takes  medicines 
without  aversion  ;  when  his  voice  remains  unaltered  ; 
when  during  his  well  days  his  pulse  is  clear  and 
perceptible ;  when  he  keeps  himself  cleanly  while 
asleep  ;  when  the  hands  and  feet  do  not  hang  inertly 
from  him  ;  when  the  respiration  is  free  and  he  does 
not  expectorate  too  much  phlegm  ;  when  he  prostrates 
himself  and  adores  his  god  in  the  morning,  noon 
and  evening ;  when  his  taste  is  natural  and  especially 
when  he  can  distinguish  between  sour,  bitter  and  sweet. 
Under  these  favorable  circumstances  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  life,  even  if  the  patient 
should  be  very  weak.  And  add  to  this  the  further 
statement  that  "attention  to  the  stars  may  likewise 
give  us  considerable  information  respecting  the  fate  of 
our  patient." 

The  symptoms  of  impending  death  are  as  follows : 
want  of  sleep,  a  constant  murmuring  or  unintelligible 
endeavors  to  speak,  want  of  memory,  deep  groaning 
breath,  staring,  immovable  eyes  ;  proneness  to  eat  and 
drink  many  improper  things  ;  disquietude  ;  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  hands,  feet  and  extremities ;  failure 
of  the  sight  and  unsatisfactory  pulse,  which  turns  to 
the  right  or  left  when  the  finger  is  put  upon  it,  and 
intermittent  pulse.  The  body  becomes  cold  and  the 
eyes  stare  around ;    dryness   of  the  breath  ;   the  pro- 
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tuberance  of  the  veins,  especially  those  of  the  breast ; 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  eyes  and  the  gums 
become  pale.  The  scrotum  swells,  the  excrements  are 
dry  and  burned ;  the  feet  and  the  abdomen,  especially 
the  navel,  swell ;  there  is  total  costiveness ;  total  want 
of  appetite ;  constant  coughing  and  yawning,  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  thirst  and  the  sinking  in  of  the 
eyes. 

When  a  sick  person  expresses  himself  peevishly  or 
hastily,  a  good  physician  is  not  thereby  provoked  to 
impatience ;  he  is  mild,  yet  courageous,  and  cherishes  a 
cheerful  hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  patient's  life. 
He  is  frank,  communicative,  impartial  and  liberal ;  yet 
ever  rigid  in  exacting  adherence  to  whatever  regime  or 
rules  he  may  think  it  necessary  to  enjoin.  "  Should 
death  come  upon  us  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  this 
description,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  inevitable  fate 
and  not  the  consequence  of  presumptive  ignorance." 
In  other  words,  let  the  doctor  do  his  best  and  let 
nature  be  responsible  for  the  rest. 

Some  curious  views  were  entertained  in  far  off 
India  on  the  question  of  menstruation  and  generation. 
Here  again  the  ordinary  facts  were  observed  correctly 
enough,  but  whenever  an  attempt  at  interpretation  was 
made  we  can  find  nothing  but  the  most  fantastic 
reasoning.  Menstruation  starts  in  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve;  the  menopause  at  fifty  or  thereabouts.  In  the 
male  sex  puberty  begins  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  potency 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  age  of  seventy.  A  young 
man  of  twenty-one  is  to  marry  a  girl  of  twelve ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  his  proper  mate  would  be  a  girl  of 
sixteen  ;  if,  at  the  time  of  conception,  the  father's  age 
is  less  than  twenty-one,   and  the   mother's   less  than 
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sixteen,  the  foetus  will  either  die  in  utero,  or  if  the 
child  is  born  it  will  not  live  long  and  will  be  crippled, 
weak  or  sickly. 

There  must  have  been  innumerable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  evidently  if  nature  sinned  against  the 
rule,  so  much  the  worse  for  nature. 

In  selecting  a  wife,  especial  care  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that  her  family  should  be  free  of  taints. 
Among  these  taints,  hemorrhoids,  consumption,  indiges- 
tion, epilepsy  and  others  are  especially  mentioned. 
And  odder  still  than  the  foregoing  are  the  views  regard- 
ing conception.  It  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
union  of  the  semen  with  the  menstrual  blood.  Semen 
is  a  form  of  chyle  which  is  formed  from  well  digested 
food  which  finally  gets  into  the  marrow ;  just  as  butter 
is  contained  in  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane,  so  semen  is  contained  in  the  seminiferous  sub- 
stratum of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  marrow,  in  the 
testicles  and  in  the  nipples.  The  menstrual  blood  is 
also  supposed  to  be  formed  from  chyle.  The  air 
expels  the  blood,  which  has  been  collected  during  the 
month,  from  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  semen  and 
the  menstrual  blood  must  be  normal  if  normal  progeny 
is  to  result.  The  semen  is  impotent  if  deranged  by 
the  blood,  causing  it  to  be  thin,  foamy,  brown,  scanty, 
flowing  slowly,  or  excessive  in  quantity,  and  not  sinking 
in  water.  Incurable  impotency  is  diagnosticated  if 
there  is  an  odor  of  urine  or  faeces  to  the  semen.  Some 
of  the  legal  writers  demand  that  before  marriage  a  test 
of  potency  be  made  by  determining  whether  the  semen 
will  sink  in  water.  The  menstrual  blood  is  said  to  be 
pure  when  it  looks  like  the  blood  of  a  hare,  and  when 
it  will  leave  no  stain  in  newly  washed  garments. 
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The  Indian  writers  seem  to  have  delighted  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  behavior  of  the  wife  at  the  time 
most  favorable  for  conception.  The  most  appropriate 
time  was  supposed  to  be  the  twelve  nights  after  the 
onset  of  the  menses  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
three.  A  male  child  would  be  born  if  conception 
takes  place  on  an  even  day — the  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
tenth  or  twelfth  day ;  a  female  child  would  be  born  if 
conception  takes  place  on  the  odd  days.  Others 
would  have  it  that  it  was  best  to  wait  for  four  days 
after  the  cessation  of  menstruation  if  powerful  sons 
were  to  be  engendered,  and  some  authorities  favored 
waiting  a  period  of  sixteen  days.  Of  these  sixteen  the 
first  four  were  counted  out,  leaving  twelve,  and  of  these 
again  the  first  three  were  to  be  omitted.  It  was  the 
opinion  that  after  the  period  favoring  conception  had 
passed  that  the  uterus  would  not  admit  any  semen,  just 
as  the  lotos  flower  closes  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
During  the  first  three  days  of  menstruation  every 
woman  was  to  abstain  from  intercourse ;  she  was 
neither  to  bathe  nor  to  decorate  herself.  She  was  to 
remain  on  a  low  couch  and  take  nothing  but  light  milk 
food,  and  during  this  period  was  to  chastise  herself  in 
various  ways.  If  she  offended  against  the  rules  laid 
down  for  her,  her  progeny  was  to  suffer.  If  she  was  to 
sleep  during  the  day  her  child  would  be  drowsy.  If  she 
used  ointment  for  the  eyes,  the  child  would  be  blind  ;  if 
she  were  to  anoint  her  body  with  oil,  the  child  would  be 
scrofulous  ;  if  she  talked  too  much,  the  child  would  be 
deranged,  and  it  would  be  deaf  if  she  were  to  listen 
to  loud  noises.  If  after  the  course  of  three  days  she 
had  taken  the  usual  cleansing  bath,  had  put  on 
fresh  clothes,  and  adorned  herself,  it  was  considered 
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important  that  she  should  cohabit  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  her  son  would  resemble  the  first  man 
whom  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  after 
her  cleansing  bath.  The  husband  was  to  mount  the 
marriage  couch  with  the  right  and  the  wife  with  the 
left  foot.  During  the  process  of  coition  the  air  is 
supposed  to  drive  heat  out  of  the  body,  semen  is 
expelled  through  the  union  of  heat  and  air,  and  on  its 
entrance  into  the  uterus  unites  with  the  menstrual 
blood.  If  the  semen  preponderates,  a  male  individual 
is  born ;  if  the  menstrual  flow  preponderates,  a  female 
child.  And  because  the  menstrual  blood  was  supposed 
to  increase  on  the  odd  days,  these  were  said  to  favor  the 
birth  of  female  children.  The  matter  of  twins  or  triplets 
was  explained  easily  enough,  for  the  air  simply  divided 
up  the  semen  in  the  menstrual  blood,  and  thus 
permitted  more  than  one  soul  to  enter  into  the  womb. 
All  of  which  is  simple  enough  if  it  were  only  true.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long  if  we  were  to  review  some  of 
the  curious  rules  laid  down  for  the  care  of  the  mother 
and  child  at  birth,  or  of  the  mode  of  living  during 
pregnancy. 

Inasmuch  as  surgery  was  considered  by  far  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  the  one 
which  had  attained  greater  dignity,  it  will  be  well  to 
add  in  conclusion  a  few  remarks  on  the  surgical 
practices  of  the  physicians  in  India. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  a  very 
early  period  the  Hindoo  practitioners  performed  litho- 
tomy ;  they  extracted  the  dead  fcetus,  and  also  did 
laparotomy.  They  did  not  attempt  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  prayers  alone,  and  even  the  old  Shastras  contained 
the   admonition   that    when    prayers    are    ineffectual, 
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recourse  must  be  had  to  the  knife.  They  recognized 
at  least  eight  different  kinds  of  surgical  procedure : 
excision,  incision,  scarification,  puncture,  sounding, 
extraction,  evacuation  and  suturing. 

Excision  was  to  be  practiced  in  cases  of  fistulse, 
tumors,  hemorrhoids,  foreign  bodies  in  the  bone  or 
flesh,  ulcers,  nodules  in  the  neck  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  sores  of  the  penis,  tumors  and  swelling  in 
the  wisdom  teeth. 

Incision  is  to  be  practiced  in  cases  of  abscess, 
swelling  of  the  testicles,  furuncles,  disease  of  the 
breasts,  pustules  on  the  penis,  and  cysts  of  the  eyelids. 

Scarification  is  to  be  employed  in  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  in  the  case  of  some  nodules,  sores,  ulcers, 
swelling  of  the  tongue,  hemorrhoids  and  other 
swellings. 

The  various  kinds  of  swellings  of  the  veins, 
hydrocele  and  dropsy,  are  to  be  relieved  by  puncture. 
Fistulse  are  to  be  probed  to  discover  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies.  Extraction  is  to  be  practiced  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  gravel,  tartar  in  the  teeth,  a  dead 
foetus,  or  an  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  rectum. 

Abscesses,  local  swellings,  ulcers  on  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  elephantiasis,  tumors,  erysipelas  and  many 
other  ulcers  and  eruptions  are  to  be  treated  by  evacua- 
tion or  some  form  of  expression.  Fatty  tumors  after 
they  have  been  incised  and  cleansed,  wounds  and 
injuries  to  movable  joints  are  to  be  sutured.  In 
suturing,  material  made  of  flax  or  hemp  or  other  vege- 
table fibres  or  animal  hair  is  to  used.  The  needle  is 
to  be  two  or  three  fingers  breath  in  length  and  round, 
triangular  or  grooved,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  to  be  treated.    When  this  is  done,  the  parts  are  to 
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be  covered  with  cotton  or  linen,  to  be  strewed  with 
some  healing  powder,  then  to  be  bandaged. 

These  old  surgeons  describe  fourteen  different 
kinds  of  bandages  and  had  any  number  of  instruments 
more  or  less  well  adapted  to  their  special  purposes. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  various  methods  of 
cauterization  and  the  application  of  leeches  seemed  to 
be  as  much  in  favor  as  nearly  two  thousand  years  later  in 
all  European  countries.  Only  their  methods  of  apply- 
ing leeches  was  somewhat  different  than  those  in  vogue 
in  later  days.  The  skin  of  the  patient  to  whom  the 
leech  was  to  be  applied  was  first  to  be  rubbed  with 
some  powder  and  with  dried  cow  dung.  Before 
applying  the  leech  its  body  was  to  be  rubbed  with 
mustard  and  placed  in  water.  In  other  respects  the 
leech  was  to  be  managed  according  to  classical  rules, 
only  if  the  leech  would  not  let  go,  honey  or  pulverized 
salt  was  to  be  strewed  on  its  mouth. 

The  instruments  used  by  the  surgeons  of  India 
were  fashioned  somewhat  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  those  especially  interested  will  find  a  sufficient 
description  of  them  in  Wise's  System  of  Medicine, 
pages  1 68,  169. 

With  full  admiration  for  the  skill  which  the  old 
Hindoo  physician  had  acquired,  it  is  refreshing  in 
closing  to  note  how  he  depended  upon  the  deity  for  his 
success,  as  will  be  evident  enough  from  a  consideration 
of  the  following 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    PERFORMING   OPERATIONS. 

When  an  operation  is  decided  on,  a  fortunate 
moment  is  to  be  selected,  and  the  Brahmins  and  the 
surgeons  are  to  be  propitiated  with  gifts.     A  clean  and 
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well-lighted  room  is  to  be  chosen  in  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed ;  and  cloth,  the  leaves  of  trees, 
thread,  honey,  ghee,  the  juices  of  different  kinds  of 
trees  ;  milk,  oil,  cold  and  hot  water,  and  strong  and 
steady  persons  are  to  be  in  readiness  to  hold  him, 
while  care  is  taken  not  to  frighten  the  patient.  Should 
the  patient  be  very  fearful  of  the  knife,  or  very  young, 
escharotics,  the  nail  or  a  sharp  piece  of  the  bark  of  the 
bamboo  may  be  substituted ;  and  for  the  mouth  or 
eyelids  a  kind  of  grass  (goji)  or  other  rough  leaves 
may  be  substituted  by  rubbing  them  over  the  part. 
The  patient  is  to  be  placed  with  his  face  to  the  east, 
and  the  surgeon  before  him  with  his  face  to  the  west. 
The  knife  should  be  wet  with  water  before  being 
used. 

The  season  for  operating  is  when  the  sky  is  clear, 
during  the  rains  and  in  the  hot  weather  in  the  evenings 
and  mornings.  If  possible  the  operation  should  be 
performed  near  the  new  moon,  as  this  is  the  most 
suitable  time.  Should  the  person  be  weak,  much 
diseased,  insensible,  or  when  the  disease  has  come  on 
suddenly,  the  operation  should  be  performed  during 
the  evening  or  morning  when  the  weather  is  steady 
and  seasonable  ;  a  propitious  day  and  hour  is  to  be 
found  out.  Curdled  milk,  corn,  etc.,  are  to  be  offered 
up  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  operation  and 
Brahmins  are  to  be  propitiated. 

When  a  boil  is  to  be  opened,  or  the  flesh  divided, 
the  part  is  to  have  certain  escharotics  rubbed  over  it  to 
diminish  the  pain.  When  a  vessel,  joint,  or  sensitive 
part  is  to  be  divided,  oil  is  first  to  be  rubbed  over  it. 

The  surgeon  should  hold  the  knife  firm  in  the 
hand;  if  thrust  into  a  boil  and  no  pus  follows,  it  is  to 
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be  quickly  withdrawn.  If  there  be  much  pus  in  the 
part,  it  may  be  opened  several  times  if  necessary ;  boils 
are  not  to  be  considered  dangerous  if  elevated  upon  a 
flat  surface.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and  the  boil 
does  not  rise,  but  extends,  the  diagnosis  is  less  favor- 
able. The  surgeon  is  a  proper  person  if  he  be  strong 
and  operates  quickly  ;  his  knife  should  be  good,  and  he 
should  neither  perspire,  shake,  nor  make  exclamations. 
In  performing  such  operations,  the  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body  are  to  be  avoided  ;  as  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  vessels,  tendons,  joints  and  bones. 
When  near  vital  organs  the  knife  should  be  held  so  as 
to  cut  outwards,  and  should  any  such  organ  be 
wounded  it  produces  severe  pain,  and  is  cured  with 
difficulty. 

When  the  foetus  is  dead  in  the  uterus,  in  ascetics, 
piles,  certain  excrescences  and  swellings  near  the  anus, 
which  have  existed  upwards  of  a  month  ;  the  patient  is 
to  take  his  dinner  before  the  operation,  and  the 
operation  is  to  be  completed  while  withdrawing  the 
knife.  Cold  water  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  part, 
the  persons  spirits  are  to  be  kept  up,  the  pus  is  to  be 
squeezed  out,  and  the  part  cleaned  with  tepid  water. 
Lint  smeared  with  honey  or  ghee  is  then  to  be  put  into 
the  wound  to  prevent  it  closing.  The  wound  is  to  be 
rubbed  with  honey  or  ghee  and  a  bandage  is  then  to 
be  placed  round  the  part. 

During  the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
a  fire  in  the  room  near  the  patient,  in  which  sweet 
scented  substances  are  to  be  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  devils  by  the  wound. 

After  the  operation  some  holy  water  is  to  be 
sprinkled  over  his  body,  and  proper  prayers  repeated ; 
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such  as  the  following  :  "  Oh  Brahma  !  Do  thou,  as  well 
as  other  Gods,  order  the  serpents,  Pishacha>  Gandharba, 
Pitri  (spirits),  Jakha,  Rakhyasa,  who  are  desirous  of 
acting  wickedly,  to  desist  from  their  intention,  either 
on  earth,  in  the  sky,  or  in  any  direction  ;  and  that 
prophets  may  cure  this  wound,  do  thou,  oh  Brahma ! 
direct  the  planets,  and  rajah  prophets,  mountains,  seas, 
and  rivers,  to  retain  the  soul  and  bayu  in  this  body ; 
that  they  remain  healthy  by  the  influence  of  the  rajah 
of  the  moon,  and  devata  of  the  clouds ;  opana  Bayu  by 
the  lightning,  odana-baytc  by  thunder,  saman  bayu  by 
Indra;  strength  by  Soloh,  sense  by  Booan.  Oh 
Sainudra  (sea),  the  navel  who  know  everything,  retain 
thy  supplicant ;  and  thou  sun  retain  the  eyes  and  ears 
healthy.  Direct  your  correct  ears,  moon  retain  your 
pure  heat;  stars  your  body  fair;  night  your  shadow, 
and  water  your  semen  healthy.  May  medicine  retain 
your  heart,  while  the  sky  will  retain  the  elements  of  the 
body  in  health,  and  the  earth  the  body  pure.  Thy 
head,  oh  Bramha  (Parakramd),  will  retain  energy 
healthy.  Iswar  the  energy  of  the  male.  Bramha 
spirit ;  Dhruba  eyebrow ;  all  the  Devata  will  retain  the 
body  healthy,  and  live  long,  Bramha  and  other  Devata 
will  cure  you.  The  sun  and  moon  will  do  the  same 
thing,  as  also  Narada;  parbata  prophets,  fire,  Bayu, 
Indra  and  other  Devata.  Bramha  composed  this 
prayer,  and  will  increase  the  age  of  the  repeater ;  may 
it  be  propitious,  and  the  pain  will  always  disappear. 

11  Bramha  preserve  you,  and  the  Devata,  and 
Chandra  and  Surjya  preserve  you.  May  you  live 
long,  and  be  quickly  restored  to  health." 

The  patient  is  then  to  be  taken  to  his  own  apart- 
ment,   and   the    physician    is    to    give    the    necessary 
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directions  regarding  his  diet;  which  should  be  very 
light  and  spare,  and  the  patient  must  avoid  exercise, 
laughing,  expressions  of  anger,  pleasure  or  grief,  etc. 
On  the  third  day  the  bandages  are  to  be  opened  and 
clean  ones  substituted.  Should  the  bandages  be 
opened  on  the  second  day,  the  wound  will  not  be 
sufficiently  united,  and  it  will  retard  the  cure,  and 
increase  the  patient's  suffering;  should  the  pain 
continue  for  several  days,  and  be  severe,  with  heat 
and  swelling,  the  leaves  of  bitter  plants  are  to  be 
boiled  and  applied  to  the  part.  When  tents  are  used 
they  should  be  removed  every  third  day,  and  they  are 
to  be  continued  as  long  as  pus  flows  from  the  part.* 


*  See  Wise,  pp.  184  and  185. 


In  the  Shade  of  Ygdrasil. 


By  Frederick  Peterson. 


HEREDITY. 

I  meet  upon  the  woodland  ways 

At  morn  a  lady  fair ; 
Adown  her  slender  shoulders  strays 

Her  raven  hair; 

And  none  who  looks  into  her  eyes 
Can  fail  to  feel  and  know 

That  in  this  conscious  clay  there  lies 
Some  soul  aglow. 

But  I,  who  meet  her  oft  about 
The  woods  in  morning  song, 

I  see  behind  her  far  stretch  out 
A  ghostly  throng — 

A  priest,  a  prince,  a  lord,  a  maid, 

Faces  of  grief  and  sin, 
A  high-born  lady  and  a  jade, 

A  harlequin — 
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Two  lines  of  ghosts  in  masquerade, 
Who  push  her  where  they  will, 

As  if  it  were  the  wind  that  swayed 
A  daffodil. 

She  sings,  she  weeps,  she  smiles,  she  sighs, 
Looks  cruel,  sweet  or  base ; 

The  features  of  her  fathers  rise 
And  haunt  her  face. 

As  if  it  were  the  wind  that  swayed 

Some  stately  daffodil, 
Upon  her  face  they  masquerade 

And  work  their  will. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

High  up  around  the  mountain  rock 

Wild  sweep  the  lightning  and  the  storm ; 

The  spruce  grows  firm  against  their  shock, 
Stunted  and  gnarled  and  rude  of  form, 

With  twisted  roots  that  interlock. 

But  by  the  rivulet  far  below, 

Up  from  the  rich  dark  loam  and  drift, 
Where  storms  come  not  and  winds  are  slow, 

Behold  the  stately  willow  lift 
And  sway  long  branches  to  and  fro ! 
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SOLITUDE. 

It  is  the  bittern's  solemn  cry 
Far  out  upon  the  lonely  moors, 

Where  steel-gray  pools  reflect  the  sky, 
And  mists  arise  in  dim  contours. 

Save  this,  no  murmur  on  their  verge 
Doth  stir  the  stillness  of  the  reeds ; 

Silent  the  water-snakes  emerge 

From  writhing  depths  of  water-weeds. 

Through  sedge  or  gorse  of  that  morass 
There  shines  no  light  of  moon  or  star ; 

Only  the  fen-fires  gleam  and  pass 
Along  the  low  horizon  bar. 

It  is  the  bittern's  solemn  cry, 

As  if  it  voiced  with  mournful  stress, 

The  strange  hereditary  sigh 
Of  age  on  age  of  loneliness. 


On  the  Hippocratic  Doctrine  of  the  Injuries  of 

the  Cranium. 


By  Arpad  G.  Gerster,  M.D.,  Surgeon. 


One  of  the  best  correctives  of  the  ungraceful 
jostling  and  self-assertion  of  modern  endeavor  is  the 
historical  retrospect.  If  flattering  our  vanity,  it  also 
compels  us  to  pause,  to  forget  the  present,  to  devote 
attention  to  humble  origins.  It  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  amount  of  the  humanistic  vein  and 
an  inclination  towards  the  elevated  viewpoint  of  cul- 
tivated man.  It  happened  not  many  years  ago  that, 
lingering  before  a  magnificent  collection  of  prehistoric 
footgear  on  view  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  my  absorbed 
study  of  the  work  of  autochthonous  American  woman 
was  brusquely  interrupted  by  the  remark  of  the  bored 
colleague, — a  deservedly  prominent  surgeon  and  a 
good  fellow, — who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  pil- 
grimage :  "What  the  deuce  is  there  of  interest  about 
these  old  rags  ?"  My  reply,  that  in  these  old  fragments 
of  moccasins,  woven  with  infinite  care  and  skill  out  of 
threads  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  rescued  from 
cave-dwellings  found  in  certain  canons  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  we  saw  the  symbols  of  a  state  of  de- 
velopment through  which  must  have  passed  our  own 
forefathers.  This  my  reply  drew  the  following  answer : 
"If  you  are   really  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
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shoes,  then  you  ought  to  go  to  a  Yankee  shoe  factory." 
Whereupon  I  sorrowed,  but  held  my  tongue. 

This  form  of  illiteracy,  not  rare  even  among  those 
in  the  learned  professions,  the  lack  of  the  historical 
sense  it  demonstrates,  represents  that  side  of  modern 
advancement  which  does  not  much  differ  from  the 
obtuseness  of  the  barbarian.  And  as  we  descend  in 
our  social  scale  we  see  this  indifference  to  origins 
degenerate  into  a  pronounced  contempt  for,  and  even 
into  a  destructive  hatred  of,  everything  that  is  venerably 
ancient,  but  of  no  present  and  evident  utility. 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  interested, 
had  my  surgical  friend  known  that  even  to-day  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  human  family  wore  Yankee 
made  shoes — in  fact,  leather  shoes  of  any  kind ;  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  brethren  still  marched  through 
life  on  buskins  made  of  vegetable  fibre ;  that  the 
Russian  peasant's  birchbark  moccasin,  the  Spanish 
peon's  straw-made  Alpargata,  the  rice-straw  sandal  of 
the  Orientals,  and,  let  us  finally  add,  the  delicate 
footgear  of  our  own  womankind  when  bathing  at  the 
seashore,  are  all  practically  identical  with  the  humble 
product  of  the  skill  of  the  American  cave  dweller. 

There  are  few  fields  of  human  activity  that  will 
yield  more  genuine  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
historical  student  than  medicine  and  surgery.  And 
among  the  origins  of  our  science  stands  foremost  the 
venerable  figure  of  the  Coan  healer. 

In  studying  the  cranial  surgery  of  Hippocrates,* 
we  cannot  help  soon  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 

*  "On  the  Injuries  of  the  Head."    Sydenham  Edition,  by  Francis 
Adams,  LL.D.,  Surgeon.    London,  1849.    Vol.  I,  page  445. 
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teenth  century  it  had  substantially  remained  where  the 
Coan  had  left  it  about  400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  And  we  do  not  go  too  far  by  saying  even,  that 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  trephine  by  the 
surgeons  of  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  past 
century  constituted  a  distinct  retrogression. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  treatise  itself.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  and  one  chapters,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  normal  anatomy,  as  it  were,  of  the 
skull.  The  following  ten  chapters  deal  with  what 
might  be  called  the  nosology  and  diagnostics  of  and 
the  indications  in  cranial  injuries.  The  remaining  nine 
headings  dispose  of  the  treatment. 

The  Hippocratic  anatomy  of  the  skull,  which  was 
unimpeached  doctrine  down  to  Ambroise  Pare,  Vesalius 
and  Riolan,  is  amusingly  simple  and  easy,  and  must 
have  been  a  joy  to  the  ancient  student  of  medicine. 
Not  only  were  the  intricacies  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  unknown,  but  the  very  existence  of 
this  bane  of  the  modern  medical  tyro  was  unsuspected. 
The  anatomy  of  the  skull  is  disposed  of  by  Hippocrates 
in  a  summary  description  of  four  types  of  sutures, 
which  varied  in  shape  and  extent  according  to  where 
the  protuberances  of  the  skull — or,  as  Pare  calls  them, 
the  bunches  of  the  head — were  placed.  If  the  pro- 
minence y  that  is,  "  the  round  protuberant  part  of  the 
bone  which  projects  beyond  the  rest  of  it " — a  delight- 
fully naive  definition  ! — be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  the  sutures  of  the  head  have  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  rav — T  in  the  upright  posture  ;  if  the 
prominence  be  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  the  T 
is  reversed,  thus,  j^.  But  whoever  has  a  prominence 
on  either  part,  in   him  the  sutures  resemble  the  Greek 
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letter  r/ra — thus,  X  ;  and  finally,  who  has  no  pro- 
minence whatever,  in  him  the  sutures  resemble  the 
Greek  letter  X.  In  the  subjoined  sketch  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  graphic  expression  to  the  pleasing 
and  simple  scheme  of  the  ancient  colleague.     It  seems 

Dotich  ocepkalics- 
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Scheme  of  cranial  sutures  according  to  Hippocrates. 

that  the  three  first  types  were  dolichocephalic,  the  last 
one  brachiocephalic.  After  this  follows  the  mention  of 
the  two  plates  of  the  cranium,  of  the  diplce  and  of 
the  bloodvessels  that  perforate  them. 

In  Chapter  II.  the  thickness  and  thinness  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  skull  are  defined.  The  "bregma" 
or  synciput,  in  contradistinction   to   occiput,  is  said  to 
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be  the  weakest  and  thinnest.  It  has  the  thinnest 
covering  of  flesh,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  brain 
is  situated  beneath  it.  "  The  brain  about  the  bregma 
feels  more  quickly  and  strongly  any  mischief  that  may 
occur  to  flesh  or  bone,"  and  injuries  there  are  more 
deadly  and  more  difficult  to  cure  than  elsewhere.  Both 
these  statements,  but  especially  the  first  one,  are  con- 
trary to  actual  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  the  silent 
areas  of  the  frontal  lobes — if  I  may  use  this  paradox — 
flatly  contradicting  ancient  notions.  After  this  the 
temples  are  mentioned  as  being  thinnest,  and  the 
maxillary  joint,  then  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  finally 
"a  hollow  and  important  vein"  running  along  the 
temple  are  alluded  to.  The  chapter  closes  with  the 
statement,  that  "  the  whole  bone  of  the  head  behind 
the  vertex  and  the  ear  is  stronger  than  the  whole 
anterior  part,  and  the  bone  itself  has  a  larger  and 
deeper  covering  of  flesh  upon  it.  And  hence  it  follows 
that  there,  when  exposed  to  the  same  or  even  greater 
injuries  from  instruments  of  the  same  or  greater  size, 
the  bone  is  less  liable  to  be  fractured  and  depressed 
than  elsewhere ;  and  that  in  a  fatal  accident  the  patient 
will  live  longer  when  the  wound  is  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  head,  than  when  elsewhere ;  and," — here  is  a 
bit  of  good  observation — "that  pus  takes  longer  time 
to  form  and  penetrate  through  the  bone  to  the  brain, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  bone;"     .     . 

With  Chapter  III.  we  enter  into  the  pathology 
of  head  injuries.  First  comes  the  consideration  of 
hedrae,  or  indentations  or  dints,  produced  mostly  by 
slashing  or  cutting  instruments  in  the  hand  to  hand 
conflicts  of  ancient  war.  By  hedra,  the  author  evi- 
dently means  an  indentation,  that  is,  according  to  our 
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ideas,  a  fracture  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  not 
accompanied  by  injury  of  the  inner  table.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  why,  whenever  the  integument  is 
severed,  what  we  must  recognize  to  be  a  compound 
fracture  is  set  aside  by  Hippocrates  as  an  injury  by 
itself,  and  of  no  great  gravity,  unless  complicated  with 
"fissure,  contusion  or  depression  inwards."  He  says, 
that  "death,  when  it  does  occur,  does  not  properly 
result  from"  hedrae.  Finally,  the  chapter  concludes  by 
emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  a  hedra  occurring  at 
the  site  of  a  suture. 

After  disposing  of  hedrae,  the  author  takes  up  the 
definition  of  cranial  fractures,  of  which  he  enumerates 
five  modes. 

The  first  mode  is  by  fissure,  in  which  the  fissuring 
is  extensive,  and  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  con- 
tusion, which  latter,  however,  is  not  extensive,  but  only 
incidental  and  subordinate. 

The  second  mode  is  by  contusion  with  or  without 
fracture,  in  which,  as  it  seems,  the  "  contusion  " — an 
obscure  term  not  defined  by  Hippocrates — occupies 
the  prominent  part.  In  the  emendatory  sentences 
concluding  the  chapter  (V.)  it  appears  that  simple 
fractures  without  depression  may  be  meant,  or,  as  some 
commentators  have  insisted,  even  fracture  by  contre- 
coup.  The  text  runs  thus :  "  And  there  are  many 
varieties  of  contusion  ;  for  they  occur  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  to  a  greater  depth,  so  as  sometimes 
to  extend  through  the  whole  bone ;  or  to  a  less  depth, 
so  as  not  to  extend  through  the  whole  bone,  and  to 
a  greater  or  smaller  length  and  breadth.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  recognize  any  of  these  varieties  by  the  sight,  so 
as  to  determine  their  form  and  extent ;  neither,  indeed, 
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is  it  visible  to  the  eyes,  when  any  mischief  of  this  kind 
takes  place,  and  immediately  after  the  injury,  whether 
or  not  the  bone  has  been  actually  bruised,  as  is  likewise 
the  case  with  certain  fractures  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  injury."  As,  however,  contre-coup  fracture  is 
clearly  defined  in  a  later  chapter,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  this  phrase  may  not  mean  a  fracture  and 
depression  of  the  inner  table,  the  outer  table  and  scalp 
being  intact. 

The  third  mode,  that  of  fracture  with  depression, 
is  so  clearly  described  in  Chapter  VI.  that  no  doubt 
can  exist  about  its  meaning.  But  no  mention  is  made 
here  at  all  of  a  point  deemed  surpassingly  important  by 
modern  surgeons,  'and  that  is,  whether  the  fracture  was 
simple  or  compound.  Altogether,  the  meaning  of  this 
factor  seems  not  to  have  been  grasped  at  all  by  the 
ancients. 

The  fourth  mode  of  fracture  (in  Chapter  VII.)  is 
that  in  which  a  hedra  is  combined  with  a  clearly 
recognizable  fracture  of  both  plates  of  a  cranial  bone, 
evidently  always  a  compound  injury.  The  author  here 
maintains  the  difference  between  a  hedra  and  a  de- 
pressed fracture,  saying  that  in  the  former  "the  bones 
comprehending  the  cleft  remain  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion and  be  not  driven  inwards  ;  for  in  this  case — that 
is,  otherwise — it  would  be  a  depression  and  no  longer 
a  hedra." 

The  fifth  and  last  mode  of  fracture  is  clearly  that 
a par  contre-coupr  The  interesting  text  is  beautifully 
terse,  clear  and  naive,  and  runs  thus:  "A  bone  may 
be  injured  in  a  different  part  of  the  head  from  that  on 
which  the  person  has  received  a  wound  and  the  bone 
has   been  laid  bare     .     .     .     and  for  this  misfortune, 
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when  it  occurs,  there  is  no  remedy ;  for  when  this 
mischief  takes  place  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing by  an  examination  whether  or  not  it  has  occurred, 
or  on  what  part  of  the  head." 

These  words  carry  two  lessons :  first,  the  re- 
markable fact  that  this  injury  was  known  to  and 
believed  to  exist  by  Hippocrates  ;  secondly,  his  firm 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  therapy  when  guided  by 
a  correct  diagnosis.  Fracture  by  contre-coup  is  to 
him  mainly  fatal,  because  no  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

Intra  parenthesi7n  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the 
ancients,  with  the  only  exception  of  Paulus  Aegineta, 
accept  the  existence  of  this  mode  of  fracture.  Among 
those  who  doubted  its  existence  may  be  mentioned 
such  names  as  Vidus  Vidius  and  Fallopia.  Guthrie 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  injury,  but  remarks  that 
44  in  more  recent  times  there  has  been  no  well  authen- 
ticated instance"  of  this  injury.  Quesnay  says:  "  In 
honor  of  the  ancients  we  may  cite  the  case  related  by 
Amatus,  who  applied  the  trepan  to  the  part  of  the 
head  opposite  to  the  wound  when  he  found  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  relieved  by  applying  it  on  the 
side  wounded,  and  that  the  patient  suffered  from 
severe  pain  on  the  other  side.  This  second  trepan 
proved  very  apropos,  for  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
pus  which  had  collected  under  the  skull."  {On  the 
Use  of  the  Trepan?) 

In  Chapter  IX.  the  author  defines  his  indications 
for  trepanning.  As,  however,  several  of  the  subse- 
quent chapters  are  devoted  to  diagnosis,  we  shall 
postpone  consideration  of  Chapter  IX.  until  the  in- 
teresting  matter  of  diagnosis  be  disposed  of. 
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The  method  of  examining  the  injured  patient 
recommended  by  Hippocrates  in  Chapter  X.  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  prudent  man  of  the  world  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  observer.  His  advice  cannot 
be  improved  upon  and  remains  sterling  doctrine  to 
this  day.  He  says:  "In  the  first  place,  one  must 
examine  the  wounded  person  in  what  part  of  the  head 
the  wound  is  situated,  whether  in  the  stronger  or 
weaker  parts ;  and  ascertain  respecting  the  hairs  about 
the  wound,  whether  they  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
instrument  and  have  gone  into  the  wound ;  and  if  so, 
one  should  declare  that  the  bone  runs  the  risk  of  being 
denuded  of  flesh  and  of  having  sustained  some  injury 
from  the  weapon.  These  things  one  should  say  from 
a  distant  inspection  and  before  laying  a  hand  on  the 
man;'     .     .     . 

These  words  contain  one  of  the  most  precious 
rules  of  physical  examination  as  practiced  to-day  by 
the  masters  of  diagnosis,  who  insist  upon  extracting  all 
the  visible,  audible  and  smellable  facts  by  the  quiet  use 
of  sight,  hearing  and  smell,  before  proceeding  to 
examination  by  touch  and  otherwise.  While  using  his 
senses,  the  wise  healer  gets  the  anamnestic  data  from 
the  patient,  whose  fear  or  shyness  is  thus  overcome, 
rendering  him  more  fit  for  the  examination  by  touch. 

In  Chapter  XI.  the  various. forms  of  clean-cut  and 
contused  wounds  are  described,  together  with  the 
various  manners  in  which  they  might  have  been 
inflicted,  whether  by  a  vertical  or  tangential  blow, 
and  administered  with  little  or  much  force.  Finally  he 
says  :  "  And  in  addition  to  the  appearances  in  the  bone, 
which  you  can  detect  by  the  sight,  you  should  make 
inquiry  as  to  all  these  particulars,  whether  the  wounded 
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person  was  stunned,  and  whether  darkness  was  diffused 
over  his  eyes,  and  whether  he  had  vertigo  and  fell 
to  the  ground." 

In  Chapter  XII.  the  advice  is  given  well  to 
distinguish  a  suture  from  a  fissure — certainly  advice 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  how  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  Hippocrates  sayeth  not.  He  also 
warns  against  trepanning  so  as  to  apply  the  trepan 
to  the  suture  itself,  a  prejudice  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  all  the  ancients,  and  up  to  Louis  even 
among  the  moderns.  One  of  the  main  reasons  of 
this  aversion  was  the  assumption,  that  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  callus,  transsudation  at  the  suture  would 
be  hindered. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Chapter  IX.,  wherein 
are  enumerated  the  indications  for  trepanning.  The 
teaching  there  contained  is  the  oldest  known  clearly 
formulated  doctrine  regarding  the  matter.  Tre- 
panning is  to  be  practiced  (1)  in  simple  fractures  or 
fissures,  (2)  and  in  contusions.  It  is  not  to  be  done 
(1)  in  fracture  with  depression,  (2)  in  a  simple  slash 
or  hedra  when  the  effects  of  the  injury  are  not 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  (3)  in  contre-coup,  where 
the  site  of  the  injury  is  mostly  unknown  and  inac- 
cessible. 

From  Celsus  on  until  after  the  establishment  of 
antiparasitic  surgery,  all  surgeons  rejected  the  Hippo- 
cratic  rule  of  perforating  the  skull  in  simple  contusion 
and  fracture,  thus  using  the  operation  as  a  prophylactic 
rather  than  a  curative  measure.  The  Celsian  precept, 
of  trepanning  only  when  fever  and  cerebral  symptoms 
had  set  in,  was  universally  accepted.  Looked  at  by 
our  eyes,  this  seems  a  safe  enough  precept,  as  it  cannot 
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be  denied,  that  in  most  cases  treated  according  to 
Hippocrates,  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  relief 
of  pressure  from  hemorrhage  or  from  depressed  frag- 
ments of  the  inner  table  would  certainly  have  been 
annulled  by  an  almost  certain  and  frequently  fatal 
infection.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  recently,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Listerian  principle,  the  teaching 
of  the  venerable  Coan  was  fully  and  safely  re-estab- 
lished. It  is  universally  accepted  by  all  surgeons  of 
this  day. 

As  to  the  counterindications  to  the  trepan,  espe- 
cially that  in  depressed  fracture,  I  wish  to  say  that 
Hippocrates  does  not,  as  some  authors  would  have 
it,  consider  trepanning  improper  in  depressed  fractures. 
He  says,  that  "a  bone  depressed  from  its  natural 
position  rarely  requires  trepanning ;  and  those  which 
are  most  pressed  and  broken  require  trepanning  the 
least."  Medical  literature  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  wrangling  over  this  sentence.  While  Celsus  advo- 
cated, contrary  to  Hippocrates,  immediate  and  active 
interference  in  depressed  and  comminuted  fracture, — 
being  followed  therein  by  almost  all  surgeons,  including 
Pott, — Abernethy,  seeing  the  dreadfully  bad  results 
following  every  form  of  active  surgery,  boldly  con- 
demned all  operative  meddling  except  upon  the  clearest 
and  most  urgent  indications.  The  wrangling,  thus 
begun,  lasted  until  the  year  1891,  when,  I  believe,  the 
last  echo  of  a  departed  age  was  heard  in  a  paper,  on 
the  proper  treatment  of  depressed  simple  and  compound 
fractures  of  the  cranium,  read  at  the  Washington  Con- 
gress of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  Dr. 
Hayes  Agnew.  His  conclusions  were  based  upon  a 
voluminous  correspondence  had  with  all  sorts  of  men 
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in  medicine,  young  men  and  old  men,  hospital  surgeons 
and  general  practitioners  in  city  and  country,  material 
of  the  most  diverse  and  incongruous  character,  just 
such  as  would  be  collected  by  a  newspaper  propound- 
ing some  question  to  its  readers,  then  counting  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  thus  by  a  simple  process  of 
mathematics  deciding  a  most  complex  and  difficult 
question.  At  the  very  same  time  that  MacEwen, 
Horsley,  Bergmann  and  not  a  few  of  his  own  country- 
men were  publishing  facts  opening  an  entirely  new 
vista  in  the  treatment  of  cranial  injuries,  Agnew 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
trephine  for  cranial  fracture  unaccompanied  by 
intracranial  hemorrhage.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
state  that  the  Hippocratic  rule,  not  to  interfere  in 
extensive  depressed  and  comminuted  fracture,  unless 
it  was  necessary,  was,  under  the  conditions  prevailing 
up  to  within  about  twenty  years  ago,  an  eminently 
sound  and  safe  one. 

Consider  how  dangerous  a  punctured  or  fissured 
fracture  is,  if,  simultaneously  with  the  injury,  infection 
is  carried  into  the  cranium  or  its  contents ;  the  danger 
being  mainly  due  to  an  utter  lack  of  every  form  of 
drainage  ;  then  also  consider  the  fact,  that  should,  at 
the  time  of  the  infliction  of  an  extensive  compound 
comminuted  fracture,  with  much  laceration  of  the 
integument,  also  an  infection  occur,  how  much  better 
the  conditions  are  for  a  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the 
discharges,  caused  either  by  hemorrhage  or  the  de- 
struction of  brain  matter,  and  subsequently  by  sup- 
puration. Provided  that  the  immediate  damage  done 
to  the  brain  or  the  hemorrhage  be  not  fatal,  the 
unaided  recovery  of  the  Boston  crowbar  case  is  far  less 
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wonderful  than  would  be  that  of  an  infected  fissure 
or  punctured  fracture  of  the  skull. 

All  the  remaining  nine  chapters  deal  with  what 
we  would  call  detailed  and  special  therapy. 

In  Chapter  XIII.  we  find  definitions  of  the  topical 
and  operative  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  skull. 
Curious  is  the  injunction  against  the  use  of  liquid 
applications  to  the  hairy  parts  of  the  head,  while  they 
are  commended  as  useful  to  the  forehead,  "  for  wounds 
occurring  about  the  eyebrow  and  eye  require  cata- 
plasms and  bandages  more  than  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  head."  Cataplasms,  tents  and  bandages  are 
admissible  in  the  hairy  parts  only,  when  they  are 
preceded  by  an  incision,  and  this  is  required  "  when- 
ever the  bone  is  denuded  of  flesh  and  appears  to  have 
sustained  an  injury  from  the  blow,  but  the  wound 
has  not  sufficient  length  and  breadth  for  the  inspection 
of  the  bone";  likewise,  when  the  fleshwound  is  com- 
plicated, sinuous  and  ill-drained,  uwe  cut  up  the  cavity 
wherever  the  medicine  cannot  penetrate  readily." 
Incisions  should  be  free  and  adequately  large,  and 
can  be  made  anywhere  except  about  the  temples, 
where  they  would  be  apt  to  cause  convulsions;  "and 
if  the  incision  be  on  the  left  temple,  the  convulsions 
seize  on  the  right  side ;  and  if  the  incision  be  on  the 
right  side,  the  convulsions  take  place  on  the  left 
side." 

It  seems  that  the  explanation  of  this  view  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  injuries  of  the  temporo- 
parietal region,  involving  the  motor  centres,  were  apt 
to  cause  spasms  of  the  opposite  side,  incision  or  no 
incision.  The  spasms,  however,  were  erroneously 
attributed,  not  to  the  injury,  but  to  the  incision. 
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In  Chapter  XIV.  the  matter  of  exploration  is  still 
further  developed.  The  author  recommends  to  fill  up 
the  wound,  well  dilated  by  incision,  with  a  tent — that 
is,  a  packing — and,  removing  the  next  day  this  packing, 
to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  discover 
whether  the  bone  is  injured  or  not.  A  fissure  being 
seen,  the  bone  is  to  be  scraped.  If,  on  scraping  to 
a  certain  depth,  the  fissure  disappears,  this  is  a  sign 
that  a  penetrating  fracture  is  not  present.  In  case  of 
doubt  the  wound  is  to  be  filled  with  a  "  jet-black 
ointment,  dissolved,"  and  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
cataplasm  until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  cleansed  of 
the  ointment  and  scraped  again  with  the  raspatory. 
11  And  if  the  bone  is  not  sound,  but  fractured  and 
contused,  the  rest  of  it  which  is  scraped  will  be  white  ; 
but  the  fracture  and  contusion,  having  imbibed  the 
preparation,  will  appear  black."  "  And  you  must  again 
scrape  more  deeply  the  fracture  where  it  appears  black ; 
and  if  you  thus  remove  the  fissure,  and  cause  it  dis- 
appear, you  may  conclude  that  there  has  been  a 
contusion  to  the  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
which  has  occasioned  the  fracture  which  has  disap- 
peared under  the  raspatory  ;  but  it  is  less  dangerous, 
and  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  when  the  fissure 
has  been  effaced.  But  if  the  fracture  extend  deep  and 
do  not  seem  likely  to  disappear  when  scraped,  such  an 
accident  requires  trepanning."  "  And  when  you  scrape 
the  bone  with  the  raspatory,  and  it  appears  that  the 
wound  in  the  bone  requires  the  operation,  you  must 
not  postpone  it  for  three  days,"  etc. 

Chapter  XV.  deals  with  the  suppuration  which 
almost  invariably  accompanied  open  injuries  of  the  head. 
"The  wound  should  be  made  to  suppurate  as  quickly 
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as  possible,"  is  Hippocrates'  advice,  for  thus  it  would 
become  the  soonest  clean.  The  presence  of  fungous 
flesh  is  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  not  the  consequence, 
of  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  its  appearance  must  be 
combated  by  a  desiccating  form  of  treatment,  which 
is  to  be  extended  also  to  the  exposed  meninx. 

Chapter  XVI.  treats  of  osseous  necrosis  and  the 
means  which  should  be  employed  to  hasten  the  de- 
tachment and  expulsion  of  sequestra. 

In  Chapter  XVII.  the  fact  is  recorded  anew,  that 
extensive  open  fractures,  accompanied  by  much  com- 
minution, offer  a  fairly  good  prognosis,  and  need  no 
trepanning. 

The  fractures  of  the  infantile  skull  receive  due 
attention  in  Chapter  XVIII.,  their  treatment  not 
differing  from  that  of  adults,  except  that  in  the  use 
of  the  trepan,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  bones, 
much  caution  must  be  used  not  to  lacerate  the 
meninges. 

Hippocrates  loves  to  emphasize  his  prognostic 
inclination,  and  the  best  part  of  Chapter  XIX.  shall 
be  quoted  by  us  as  an  illustration. 

"When  a  person  has  sustained  a  mortal  wound 
on  the  head,  which  cannot  be  cured,  nor  his  life 
preserved,  you  may  form  an  opinion  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and  foretell  what  is  to  happen,  from  the 
following  symptoms  which  such  a  person  experiences. 
When  a  bone  is  broken,  or  cleft,  or  contused,  or 
otherwise  injured,  and  when  by  mistake  it  has  not 
been  discovered,  and  neither  the  raspatory  nor  the 
trepan  has  been  applied  as  required,  but  the  case 
has  been  neglected  as  if  the  bone  were  sound,  fever 
will  generally  come   on   before  the  fourteenth  day  if 
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in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  fever  usually  seizes  after 
seven  days.  And  when  this  happens,  the  wound  loses 
its  color  and  the  inflammation  dies  in  it,  and  it  becomes 
glutinous  and  appears  like  a  pickle,  being  of  a  tawny 
and  somewhat  livid  color ;  and  the  bone  then  begins 
to  sphacelate,  and  turns  black  where  it  was  white 
before,  and  at  last  becomes  pale  and  blanched.  But 
when  suppuration  is  fairly  established  in  it,  small 
blisters  form  on  the  tongue  and  he  dies  delirious. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  convulsions  seize  the  other 
side  of  the  body ;  for,  if  the  wound  be  situated  on 
the  left  side,  the  convulsions  will  seize  the  right  side 
of  the  body;  or,  if  the  wound  be  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  the  convulsion  attacks  the  left  side  of 
the  body.  And  some  become  apoplectic.  And  thus 
they  die  before  the  end  of  seven  days,  if  in  summer, 
and  before  fourteen  if  in  winter." 

That  erysipelas  was,  in  those  days,  no  rare  com- 
plication of  cranial  wounds,  is  shown  by  the  text  of 
Chapter  XX.,  giving,  in  a  graphic  manner,  both 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  trouble.  The  treat- 
ment was  not  local,  but  general,  consisting  in  "  a 
purge  which  will  evacuate  bile."  Though  the  intimate 
pathology  of  erysipelas  is  well  known  to-day,  this 
knowledge  has  not  much  advanced  its  therapy,  Our 
prophylaxis,  however,  has  been  placed  on  an  unshak- 
able foundation. 

The  treatise  concludes  with  Chapter  XXL,  in 
which  the  technique  of  trepanning  is  described.  One 
curious  distinction  is  made  here  by  the  author,  the 
method  to  be  employed  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  whether  the  surgeon  had  the  management 
of  the  case  from  the  first,  or  not.     In  the  former  case, 
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the  cranium  is  to  be  perforated  only  down  to  the 
internal  table ;  in  the  latter,  the  trepan  must  penetrate 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  down  to  the  meninges. 
Cautelae  are  recommended  against  the  overheating  of 
the  crown  of  the  trepan  by  friction,  to  prevent  which 
the  instrument  is  to  be  frequently  plunged  into  cold 
water.  It  was  considered  that  a  hot  trepan  would 
cause  necrosis  of  the  margins  of  the  defect.  "  For  the 
trepan,  being  heated  by  running  round,  and  heating 
and  drying  the  bone,  burns  it  and  makes  a  larger  piece 
of  bone  around  the  sawing  to  drop  off  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,"  are  the  words  of  the  text.  Another 
precaution  is  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the 
frequent  examination  and  probing  of  the  groove  cut 
by  the  trepan,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  accidental 
laceration  of  the  meninges. 

Thus  concludeth  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  on 
the  injuries  of  the  head. 


The  Story  of  the  Man  Who  Wished  to 

Hypnotize. 


By  Joseph  Collins. 


"/am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men's  stuff" — Sir  Henry 
Wotton  {Preface  to  the  "Elements  of  Architecture") . 


,  Ontario,  December,  1898. 

Dear  Doctor : 

Your  name  has  been  given   to  me  by  Dr.  of 

Baltimore  as  one  who  is  a  first-class  hypnotist,  and  as  I  wish  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  a  person  to  undertake  for  me  a  rather  delicate  and 
important  mission,  I  write  to  you  to  find  out  your  terms  for  doing  a  job 
of  this  kind  that  will  require  one  or  perhaps  two  evenings'  time  in  your 
city.  I  shall  tell  you  more  in  detail  of  the  undertaking  after  I  have  heard 
from  you.    An  early  reply  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.S. — Do  you  guarantee  a  successful  issue?    I  particularly  request 

information  on  this  point,  as  Dr. offered  to  come  to  New  York  and 

do  the  job  for  $150,  payment  in  advance.  As  he  would  not  agree  to 
refund  the  money  in  event  of  his  failure  to  carry  out  my  plan,  I  decided 
that  it  was  best  to  consult  some  other  authority. 

In   reply  to  this  request  and  invitation,  the  fol- 
lowing line  was  sent : 

New  York,  December,  1898. 

Mr. , ,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  December  1st,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  neither  a  first-class  hypnotist  nor  a  second-class  hypnotist ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  a  hypnotist  at  all.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  am  unable 
to  put  my  services  at  your  disposal. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
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The  matter  then  passed  from  my  mind.  A  month 
or  so  afterward,  an  intelligent  appearing  man  of  forty 
years  or  thereabouts,  with  a  large  muskrat  cap  in 
one  hand  and  my  curt  letter  in  the  other  which  he 
thrust  toward  me  by  way  of  introduction,  was  shown 
into  my  consulting  room.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
give  him  the  usual  book-agent  and  sample-medicine- 
rnan  reception.  But  on  second  thought  it  seemed 
advisable  to  hear  his  story  and  become  further 
enlightened  of  mankind.  He  was  not  insensitive,  he 
said,  to  the  fact  that  I  had  disclaimed  being  a  hyp- 
notist, but  in  looking  over  some  literature  on  the 
subject  he  had  come  across  my  name  in  the  report 
of  a  discussion  on  the  usefulness  of  hypnotism  held 
in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  estimate  I  put  upon  myself.  He  thought  that 
if  I  would  listen  to  his  story  I  could  scarce  help 
having  my  sympathies  so  stirred  that  I  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  rescue  one  who  had  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  a  monster  of  indescribable  de- 
pravity. I  thought  it  well  at  this  point  to  disclaim 
any  affected  modesty  in  refusing  to  be  called  a 
hypnotist,  and  to  state  that  in  all  probability  I  should 
find  myself  unable  to  assist  him  even  when  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  you  could  but  know  how 
beautiful,  how  fair,  sweet,  modest,  wholesome  and  true 
she  is,  this  young  lady  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  priestcraft  and  their  damnable  adjutants,  the 
Charity  Sisters,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  hesitate 
a  minute.  I  am  not  related  to  the  girl,  I  am  merely 
her  friend,  but  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  business  and 
spend   my   money   until    I    rescue   her.     You,    in    all 
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probability,  have  no  idea  of  the  iniquity  and  the 
depravity  of  the  Catholics,  but  if  you  had  lived  in  a 
small  town,  as  I  have  nearly  all  my  life,  and  had  seen 
almost  every  day  the  expression  of  salaciousness 
develop  in  the  faces  of  the  sleek,  lecherous,  fat  priests 
who  come  into  my  store,  you  would  realize  that  a  girl 
who  falls  under  their  influence  is  ruined.  Do  you 
know  what  they  use  cottonseed  oil  for  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  I  responded.  "  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  the  domestic  economies  of  the  clergy, 
but  I  suppose  they  use  it  in  cooking." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  cottonseed  oil  can't  be  the  thing 
I  mean.  I  mean  something  that  is  used  by  them  for 
unlawful  purposes.  Why,  do  you  know  I  have  been 
told  that  bottle  after  bottle  of  that  stuff  is  sent  to  the 
priest's  house  in  our  town  every  year?  He  uses  it  on 
his  parishioners  whom  he  has  seduced  and  outraged ; 
everybody  knows  for  what  purpose.  This  young  lady 
of  whom  I  speak  is  about  twenty-three  years  old, 
beautiful,  sweet,  refined,  one  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the 
world.  She  comes  from  nice  people,  and  has  had  a 
great  many  offers  of  marriage,  but  she  is  independent 
like  and  she  felt  that  she  would  like  to  take  care  of 
herself.  For  two  or  three  years  she  did  support 
herself,  but  she  had  a  great  deal  of  ill-health,  and 
finally  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  headache  and 
vomiting  of  blood.  She  went  to  all  the  doctors  in  our 
town,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything 

for  her,  so  she  decided  to  go  to  the  hospital  in , 

an  adjoining  town.  She  went  there  and  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  Sisters.  Two  of  them  were  very  gentle 
and  patient  and  kind.  She  liked  them.  A  young 
priest  visited  the  sick  in  the  Hospital.     He  was  good 
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looking,  modest  and  quiet.  He  had  been  given  the 
tip  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  girl,  but  appar- 
ently to  neglect  her.  You  know  these  Catholics  have 
these  things  all  planned  out  beforehand.  They  appear 
not  to  be  at  all  anxious  to  get  Protestants  into  their 
clutches,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  working  all 
the  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  whole  thing 
was  arranged  between  the  Sisters  and  the  priest.  The 
Sisters  said,  '  We'll  be  nice  to  her  and  then  she'll  like 
us,  and  after  we  succeed  in  winning  her  we'll  turn 
her  over  to  the  priest,  then  he  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  her.'  " 

"  But,"  said  I,  "did  she  not  go  to  the  Hospital  of 
her  own  free  will  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  these  things  to  you 
before  I  ask  you  what  your  religion  is.  You  may  be  a 
Catholic  yourself." 

"  I  can  scarcely  allow  you  to  catechize  me  con- 
cerning my  belief,"  I  said  ;  "but  it  is  nevertheless  just 
to  say  that  nothing  you  may  say  about  Catholics  will 
in  any  way  offend  me." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  Justin  Fuller's  book,  'Why 
Priests  Should  Wed '  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  to.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  get  more  useful  information  out  of  it  than 
from  any  book  there  on  your  shelves." 

This  was  a  vicious  thrust,  for  my  eye  happened 
then  to  be  resting  on  Dana's  last  edition.  But  I  had 
started  to  listen  to  him,  and  listen  graciously  I  would. 

"  She  recovered  after  having  been  in  the  Hospital 
for  a  few  weeks,"  he  continued,  "and  then,  all  at  once, 
she   decided   to   become  a  trained  nurse.     I  say  she 
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decided,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  decided  that  this 
was  the  most  available  way  of  getting  her  into  their 
clutches.  The  only  reason  that  she  gave  for  wanting 
to  be  a  trained  nurse  was  that  she  thought  she  could  in 
this  way  do  something  for  suffering  humanity,  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  enough  money  to  support  herself. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  see  something  of  the  world, 
that  she  was  not  content   to  settle   down   to   live   all 

her  life  in  a  small  town  like  .     This  was  the  cant 

and  twaddle  which  these  proselyting  prostitutes  filled 
her  mind  with.  They  knew  how  necessary  it  was  to 
get  her  away  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  was 
born  before  they  could  hand  her  over  to  the  priests, 
these  monsters  of  lewdness  who  never  have  the  manly 
courage  to  look  you  in  the  eye.  Did  you  ever  know 
one,  Doctor,  who  when  he  talked  to  you  was  not 
rolling  his  eyes  around,  looking  everywhere  except 
squarely  in  your  face  ?  They  know,  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  their  guilt  can  be  read  in  their  eyes  if  they  dare 
look  squarely." 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  make  any 
rejoinder  to  this  interrogation,  and  after  a  moment  he 
continued  : 

11  She  came  here  to  New  York  and  got  a  position 
in  one  of  the  large  hospitals,  and  now  that  beautiful, 
lovely,  pure,  sweet  girl  is  taking  care  of  dirty  loafers, 
some  of  them  Catholics — most  of  them,  I  suppose — 
just  the  same  as  if  she  were  an  ordinary  girl.  The 
Sisters  found  she  had  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  in 
order  to  break  it,  so  that  she  might  be  as  mouldable  as 
clay  in  their  hands,  they  put  her  on  night  duty.  When 
she  gets  enough  of  that  one  of  the  Sisters  will  pro- 
bably say  to  her,  '  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  much 
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nicer  to  adopt  a  religious  life,  and  then  you  will  only 
have  to  do  just  what  the  priests  tell  you  ?  If  they  like 
you  they  will  make  it  very  easy  for  you,  and  you  will 
have  the  nicest  kind  of  a  time.'  Why,  they  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  her  share  a  room  with  three 
other  women,  and  two  of  them  are  Catholics.  She 
told  me  that  they  were  good,  pious  women,  and  had 
their  beads  and  their  prayer  books.  She  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  world  and  can't  understand 
that  they  use  those  things  to  pull  the  wool  over  her 
eyes — the  poor  girl." 

At  this  point  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  if  the 
young  lady  in  question  were  not  of  age  and  if  she  had 
not  made  up  her  mind  deliberately  to  enter  upon  an 
engrossing  occupation  that  appealed  to  her  sympathies 
and  to  her  altruistic  motives,  and  one  that  she  might 
relinquish  without  giving  offence  to  anyone.  He 
admitted  that  this  was  true,  but  I  could  discern  that  he 
became  suspicious  that  he  might  have  fallen  into  a 
Philistine  camp,  for  he  said  : 

" 1  know  you  can't  possibly  see  and  understand 
this  matter  as  I  do,  but  if  I  could  put  it  before  you  in 
its  true  light,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  become 
convinced.  It  is  difficult  for  me,  however,  to  do  so. 
I  have  consulted  a  number  of  influential  men  in  the 
A.  P.  A.  as  to  how  I  shall  get  her  out  of  bondage,  but 
no  feasible  plan  has  been  proposed.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Rev.  Justin  Fuller,  which  says  he  com- 
miserates with  me,  but  unfortunately  the  Babylonian 
woman  has  this  pure,  sweet  girl  so  thoroughly  housed 
that  I  can  not  force  the  door.  But  I  am  determined 
that  I  shall  yet  succeed.  When  I  was  down  here  some 
months  ago   I   called  on  her  and  asked  her  to  take 
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a   walk  with   me,    and    I    took   her  surreptitiously  to 

Father -,  the  reformed  priest  in  23rd  Street.     She 

listened  to  him  very  courteously,  and  I  think  he  would 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  her  had  he  not 
made  a  bad  break.  I  don't  think  he  meant  it  to  be 
vulgar,  but  to  a  pure,  sweet,  modest  girl  like  her  it 
must  have  been  extremely  so.  He  said,  '  Why  should 
you  want  to  be  a  nurse,  when  you  can  go  home  and 
marry  some  honest  man,  and  do  something  for  God  in 
appeasement  of  his  creation  of  you  ?  If  you  are  a 
nurse,  you  will  have  to  tend  and  wash  these  dirty 
people,  to  remove  their  vomit,  to  bathe  their  ulcers, 
to  .  .  .'  When  he  said  this  I  saw  the  color  come 
into  her  face  a  little  and  I  knew  that  she  was  disgusted, 
so  I  took  her  away  as  soon  as  possible." 

At  this  juncture  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  say 
something  of  the  lives  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  of  Madame  de  Chautal ;  but 
fearing  that  he  would  interpret  their  heroisms  in 
nursing  the  sick  as  frenzies  of  self-immolation  inspired 
by  the  priesthood,  I  said, 

"  Will  you,  perhaps,  now  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  My  plan  at  present  is  to  go  over  to  see  her  and 
try  once  more  to  persuade  her  to  go  home.  If  she 
refuses,  then  I  will  ask  her  to  go  out  to  dinner  with 
me  and  take  her  to  some  swell,  first-class  place,  like 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  She  wouldn't  go  to  any 
cheap  place,  you  know  :  she  is  not  that  sort  of  girl ; 
and  she  wouldn't  go  to  any  place  that  looked  a  little 
off.  Then  after  dinner  we  might  sit  down  in  one  of 
the  parlors  and  have  a  talk.  Then,  if  you  would 
happen  along,  accidentally,  as  it  were,  I  would  recog- 
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nize  you  and  introduce  you  to  her.  Then,  while  you 
were  talking  to  her  you  might  hypnotize  her  and  bring 
her  out  from  the  influence  of  the  Sisters  and  the 
priests,  and  make  her  go  home  with  me  the  next  day." 
There  was  a  slight  pause,  then  he  continued  : 
"You  don't  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  get  her  out  of  the  hypnotic  influence, 
do  you  ?  I  have  studied  up  all  I  could  on  hypnotism, 
and  I  know  sometimes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  them  out  of  the  spell.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  doing  something  with  hypnotism  myself. 
Ever  since  this  plan  suggested  itself  to  me  I  have  been 
going  to  Toronto  once  a  week  to  take  lessons  in 
hypnotism  from  a  Professor  there,  and  although  I  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
sufficiently  advanced  to  hypnotize  her.  I  did  hypnotize 
one  of  the  subjects  that  the  Professor  has  to  work 
upon,  and  I  got  him  so  thoroughly  under  that  I  had  to 
call  the  Professor  to  get  him  back  again.  You  know 
that  I  would  not  like  anything  of  that  kind  to  happen 
in  this  case,  for  that  might  get  us  into  the  newspapers, 
and  I  don't  care  to  have  my  wife  and  family  know 
about  this.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you 
undertake  this  for  me,  and  am  willing  to  pay  you  for  it 
if  you  succeed,  for  although  I  am  not  a  rich  man  I 
would  willingly  spend  a  hundred  dollars  to  prevent 
this  girl  from  being  handed  over  to  the  Devil.  Even 
though  I  think  so  much  of  her,  I  assure  you  that  I 
would  rather  see  her  thrown  from  Brooklyn  Bridge 
than  to  see  her  stay  in  that  Hospital  another  month." 
I  had  stood  all  of  this  that  I  could,  and  felt 
obliged  either  to  go  into  the  next  room  and  silently 
seek  to  succor  my  inhibitions  or  again  to  impress  upon 
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him  that  I  was  not  to  let.  I  made  the  latter  decision, 
and  told  him  forcefully  and  briefly  that  his  ignorance 
of  hypnotism  had  caused  him  to  suggest  a  plan  that 
was  wholly  unfeasible,  and  one  which  if  indulged  in 
would  only  result  in  making  all  concerned  enormously 
ridiculous.  I  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  this 
point  without  convincing  him  apparently  in  the  least 
of  my  view  of  the  matter.  He  started  anew  to  tell 
me  of  the  dangers  that  she  was  in,  of  her  virtue, 
and  his  great  desire  to  save  her.  This  was  the  signal 
for  me  to  apprize  him  that  the  interview  must  close. 
He  gathered  himself  together  and  edged  toward  the 
door,  the  duration  of  his  speech  having  been  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  I  wittingly  reopened  the  issue 
by  saying  that  it  was  perhaps  not  unlikely  that  he 
might  be  able  to  persuade  the  young  lady  to  return 
with  him,  and  while  making  this  remark  got  between 
him  and  the  door.  He  moved  as  if  to  pass  me,  and 
I  said,  with  all  the  suavity  that  I  could  muster, 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  leaving  without 
coming  to  what  I  regard  as  a  very  essential  part 
of  this  interview." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "your  time  is  valuable,  and  I 
shan't  take  up  any  more  of  it.  I  haven't  told  you  one 
half,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything  more 
just  now  to  improve  my  position." 

"No,"  said  I,  "but  you  can  materially  improve 
mine  by  laying  my  fee  upon  the  table." 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  don't  intend  to  charge  me 
for  this,  do  you  ?" 

I  admitted  that  such  was  my  intention,  and,  to 
make  the  admission  more  insistent,  I  turned  the  key 
in  the  door. 
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"  How  much  is  it  ?"  he  said. 

"The  customary  fee  for  a  consultation  is  $ — ." 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "she  is  a  poor  girl,  and  I  am 
doing  it  just  out  of  goodness  to  her.  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter." 

With  that  he  pulled  a  roll  from  his  pocket  and 
counted  slowly  and  with  apparent  distress  the  torn, 
ragged  dollar  bills,  in  each  one  of  which  I  saw  his 
soiled  soul  and  rent  conscience. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  you  have  got  my  advice  in  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  without  offence 
what  relation  this  girl  is  to  you  that  you  should  take 
such  a  deep  and  fatherly  interest  in  her." 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "that  she  is  no  relation 
to  me.  She  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  purest,  nicest 
girls  in  the  world.     She  was  my  typewriter  !" 


The  Cult  of  Aesculapius;  His  Statues 
and  His  Temple. 


By  Charles  L.  Dana. 


The  Greeks  were,  perhaps,  the  only  race  who  had 
a  god  of  medicine  about  whom  grew  a  definite  and 
important  cult.  The  Egyptians  had  Isis  and  Imhotep, 
as  their  equivalent  for  Aesculapius,  also  Thoth,  the 
wise  man,  and  cat-headed  Pacht.  The  Indians  had 
Dhanvantura,  who,  entwined  by  a  serpent,  leans  upon 
Mandan,  the  mountain  of  the  gods ;  they  had  also 
Brahma,  his  son,  Dakshas  and  the  two  sons  of  the  sun, 
Asvi.  The  Persians  had  Ainyanna  and  Thrita.*  But 
none  of  these  races  individualized  their  god  and  paid 
him  great  and  especial  honors  as  did  the  Greeks.     We 

*Thegod  of  the  ^Egyptians  who  corresponded  somewhat  to  Aesculapius 
was  Imhotep,  the  son  of  Pthar  (Ebers).  The  chief  city  of  his  worship  was 
Memphis  and  he  was  represented  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  a  book  on  his 
knee.  There  are  fine  statues  of  him  at  Berlin  and  in  the  Louvre  and  some 
representations  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  was  not,  however, 
exclusively  or  solely  the  god  of  medicine,  but  had  various  other  divine 
functions.  It  has  been  claimed  that  another  ^Egyptian  god,  an  ibis-headed 
divinity  called  Thoth,  was  the  same  as  Aesculapius.  But  this  deity  was 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  nearly  every  science,  he  being  the  writer  or 
clerk  of  heaven  and  more  strictly  comparable  to  the  Greek  Hermes.  Still 
other  ^Egyptians  gods  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  healing,  but 
there  was  no  type  specialized  by  the  ^Egyptians  as  was  done  by  the 
Greeks. 

Amongst  the  Phoenicians,  Esmen  has  been  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  Grecian  Aesculapius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  eighth  and 
chief  one  of  those  spared  by  the  deluge. 
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owe  to  this  race  a  systematically  developed  reverence 
for  our  art  and  through  this  the  development  later  of 
a  rational  medicine.  Their  theology,  in  fact,  did  not 
kill  science,  but  gave  birth  to  it.  The  Romans,  in 
borrowing  Greek  art  and  religion,  also  adopted  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius,  for  they  were  a  practical  race, 
religiously  receptive  or  at  least  indifferent,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  health  and  a  serviceable 
religion. 

The  original  Hellenic  god  of  medicine  was  not 
Aesculapius,  but  Paean  Apollo,  and  sometimes  was 
referred  to  simply  as  Paean.  He  was  the  healing 
god  whose  radiance  brought  light,  life  and  health  just 
as  the  shafts  of  Artemis  caused  pestilence  and  death. 
The  worship  of  Aesculapius  became  established  after 
the  time  of  Homer,  who  looked  upon  him  simply  as 
a  "  blameless  physician."  So  there  were  such  in  those 
days. 

The  story  of  Aesculapius  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
but  much  complicated  by  his  biographers,  who  were 
chiefly  poets  and  lacked  perhaps  the  historic  conscience 
so  dear  to  the  present  day.  I  tell  it  here  in  some 
detail  as  correctly  as  anything  not  in  the  least  true  can 
be  correct,  because  I  cannot  find  it  anywhere  consecu- 
tively and  fully  given. 

Phlegyas,  King  of  Thessaly,  the  greatest  warrior 
of  his  time  and  the  founder  of  his  race,  had  by  his  wife 
Latona  a  daughter  named  Coronis.  Apollo  fell  in 
love  with  her  in  the  godlike  way  of  those  days.  While 
she  was  pregnant  and  still  beloved  by  the  shining 
deity,  she  married  one  Ischys,  the  son  of  Eratos. 
Apollo  learned  of  her  inconstancy  through  the 
croakings  of  a  certain  raven ;  then,  at  his  instigation, 
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Jupiter,    indignant    at    the    slight    thus    put    upon    an 
immortal, 

"From  Olympus'  top 
With  flaming  thunderbolt  cast  down  and  slew 
Latona's  well  loved  son — such  was  his  ire.''     (Hesiod.) 

While  she  was  being  consumed  with  fire,  Apollo, 
moved  at  the  thought  that  his  own  child  should  die 
like  this,  clove  asunder  the  encircling  flames,  caught  up 
the  babe  and  by  some  process  of  divinely  operative 
Csesarean  section,  brought  him  safely  from  the 
impending  danger.  He  then  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  the  Centaur,  Cheiron. 

This  story  was  modified  by  the  priests  of 
Epidauros,  who  claimed  that  Phlegyas  came  to  that 
city  followed  by  his  daughter,  then,  unknown  to  him, 
pregnant  by  Apollo.  When  she  bore  the  child,  she 
left  him  to  die  on  Mount  Tithium.  Here  the  babe 
was  nursed  by  a  goat  and  protected  from  harm  by  a 
dog,  animals  which  later  became  identified  with  the 
cult  of  Aesculapius,  The  goatherd,  missing  his  goat 
and  dog,  went  hunting  for  them  and  found  the  infant 
Aesculapius  lying  upon  the  earth  with  the  protecting 
animals  beside  him.  Perceiving-  a  divine  radiance 
about  the  child,  he  took  him  in  charge,  and  later  gave 
him  into  the  care  of  the  Centaur,  Cheiron,  who  was 
famous  for  his  medical  and  surgical  skill. 

He  soon  became  renowned  for  his  power  in 
healing  the  sick.  Athena  kindly  gave  him  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  Gorgon,  by  which  he  was  able  to  raise  the 
sick  and  dead,  or  destroy  the  well,  an  extra  medical 
function  not  now  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  Aesculapius  was 
Jason,  and  he  sailed  with  this  hero  on  the  Argonautic 
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expedition.  The  myths  gradually  credited  the  god 
with  an  extensive  family.  He  had  a  sister,  Eriopis 
(Hesiod),  and  a  wife,  Epione.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons,  Machaeon  and  Podalerius,  who  went  with  the 
Greek  army  against  Troy  and  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  "  blameless  physicians."  He  had  four 
daughters,  Hygieia,  Panakeia,  Aegle  and  Jaso.  Still 
other  children  are  ascribed  to  him,  among  them 
Telesphoros,  this  latter  being  later  worshipped  as  his 
Daemon,  or  familiar  spirit,  representing  the  healing 
function. 

One  day  Aesculapius  was  at  the  house  of  Glaukos, 
whom  Jupiter  had  struck  dead  with  a  thunderbolt  (the 
thunderbolt  plays  a  great  part  in  ancient  history). 
While  pondering  how  he  should  bring  his  patient  to 
life,  he  saw  a  serpent  glide  into  the  room,  whereupon 
Aesculapius  struck  it  with  his  staff  and  killed  it. 
Immediately  another  serpent  entered  and  placed  an 
herb  at  the  dead  serpent's  mouth  and  brought  it  to  life. 
Aesculapius  took  the  herb  and  by  its  use  restored 
Glaukos  (Apollodorus,  Tatian).  Upon  this,  Jupiter, 
enraged  at  his  interference,  and  instigated  also  by 
Pluto,  who  was  afraid  his  kingdom  would  not  be 
sufficiently  peopled,  if  Aesculapius  continued  to 
practice,  killed  both  patient  and  physician  with  a 
thunderbolt ;  "  and  the  bright  lightning  dealt  them 
down,"  says  Pindar.  The  story  goes  that  Apollo, 
whose  feelings  for  his  son  seem  to  have  undergone 
rapid  changes,  wandered  away  in  grief  to  the  land  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  where  he  shed  tears  of  gold.  His 
grief  was  more  practically  exhibited  later;  for  he 
appealed  to  Jove  to  make  Aesculapius  immortal  and 
the  god  of  medicine  was  placed  among  the  stars.      Or, 
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Fig.  1. — Colossal  bust  of  Aesculapius  in  the  British  Museu?n  ;  of 
Parian  marble  ;  found  in  1828  on  the  Island  of  Melos.  Belongs 
to  the  Greek  school  of  the  4th  century,  B.C.,  and  follows  the  best 
Greek  type.      Considered  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  Zens. 
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as  others  have  it,  Apollo  became  so  enraged  at  the 
Cyclops  who  forged  the  fatal  thunderbolts,  that  he 
shot  his  arrows  among  them  as  they  were  at  their 
work.  This  act  enraged  Jove,  who  punished  Apollo 
by  obliging  him  to  live  for  a  year  upon  earth  as  a 
servant  to  a  mortal. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Aesculapius,  though 
plying  what  is  in  these  days  a  modest  art,  managed 
to  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble  amongst  the  dwellers 
on  Olympus. 

The  worship  of  Aesculapius  must  have  begun  to 
develop  from  about  the  period  of  800  B.C.,  extending 
from  its  original  centers  at  Thessaly,  Cos  and  Epi- 
dauros,  until  at  the  fifth  century  B.C.  it  had  become 
well  established  at  Athens,  Corinth  and  other  cities. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous 
sites  of  the  cult  was  at  Epidauros,  in  Argos,  near 
Athens.  Others  scarcely  less  renowned  were  at  Cos, 
one  of  the  Dorian  Islands,  where  Hippocrates  was 
born ;  and  at  Trikkar,  in  Thessaly.  Later,  in  the 
Roman  times,  the  great  center  was  at  Pergamon,  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  Galen  was  born.  The  worship  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  270  B.C.,  and  a  temple  was  built 
upon  an  island  in  the  Tiber. 

THE    STATUES. 

The  so-called  antique  statues  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  artists  that  we  see  in  the  museums  are  not 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  copies  of  the 
originals,  and  often  by  second  rate  artists.  We  have 
none  of  the  great  works  of  the  Phidian  cycle,  except 
the  Parthenon  marbles,  the  Hermes  of  Olympia, 
perhaps   the    Lemnian   Athena,   the   Venus   of   Milos, 
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the  winged  Victory  of  Samothrace  and  two  or  three 
fragments.  All  of  the  statues  of  Aesculapius,  there- 
fore, are  also  copies,  many  of  them  very  poor  copies, 
and  made  by  inferior  artists.  Even  during  the  time 
of  Phidias,  at  the  period  when  Greek  art  reached 
its  highest  point,  there  were  not  many  statues  of 
Aesculapius  in  existence.  Still,  some  were  created 
then,  and  the  types  followed  by  later  artists  were 
established  at  that  time.  Phidias  and  his  contem- 
porary Myron,  as  well  as  several  pupils  and  associates 
of  the  great  men  forming  the  Phidian  group,  are  said 
to  have  made  likenesses  of  the  god.  While  we  have 
none  of  the  originals,  we  have  a  few  which  suggest 
fairly  well  what  the  great  masters  really  portrayed 
as  their  ideals  of  the  god. 

The  most  interesting  series  is  that  which  belongs 
to  what  I  term,  the  Phidian  type.  The  masterpiece 
is  the  colossal  bust  (British  Museum)  found  at  Melos, 
where  the  statue  of  Venus  was  also  discovered.  It 
deserves  to  be  called  "  The  Aesculapius  of  Milo,"  and 
though  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  Venus,  it  has 
great  merit  and  nobleness.  The  author  is  unknown. 
The  face  is  suggestive  of  that  of  Jove,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  milder  and  more  benignant.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  head  of  Jove,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favor  of  its  being  Aesculapius  (Fig.  i). 
There  are  several  statues  which  resemble  this  in  type. 
One  of  them  (Gallery  of  Uffizi)  is  believed  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  statue  by  Alkmenes,  the  author  of  the 
statue  of  Venus  de  Medici,  although  others  ascribe 
it  to  Phrymachos.  It  is  a  fairly  good  copy,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  good  original,  and  may  be  called  "  The 
Aesculapius  de  Medici"  (Fig.  2).     It  is  said  to  have 


Fig.  2. — Statue  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Gallery  of  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
made  for  the  Pergamon  Temple  by  Phrynachos.  Ascribed  by 
others  to  Alkmenes,  a  pupil  of  Pheidias,  the  designer  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  Grceco- Roman  period  ;  represe?iting  the  co?nmon  type 
of  the  god. 


Fig.  3. — Statue  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Gallery  of  Uffizi  at  Flore?ice. 
Aesculapius  feeding  the  snake.  Late  Grceco  -  Ro77ian.  An  ex- 
cellent copy,  and  one  of  the  best  statues  of  Aesculapius.  Origi7ially 
Hygieia  was  resting  her  left  hand  o?i  his  right  shoulder.  Original 
statue  was  the  early  work  of  the  jth  century  B.  C. ,  and  was  made 
of  bronze,  probably  by  Myron. 
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been  made  for  the  temple  at  Pergamon.  A  second 
statue  of  similar  type,  and  even  better  in  character, 
is  that  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  I 
do  not  know  its  history.  The  other  statues  of  this 
group  have  similar  characters  and  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  close  replicas. 

A  second  smaller  group  represents  a  type  origin- 
ated by  Myron,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  An  ex- 
ample is  to  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Florence,  and  is 
known  as  ''Aesculapius  Feeding  the  Snake"  (Fig.  3). 
To  my  mind,  it  is  the  best  of  the  later  statues  of  the 
god,  and  it  is  ranked  by  Furtwangler  as  one  of  the  best 
statues  in  the  museum.  The  same  type  of  head 
is  shown  in  the  bust,  Fig.  4,  also  attributed  to 
Myron.  This  sculptor  also  made  statues  in  which 
the  deity  is  given  rather  more  closely  the  attributes 
of  a  gentle  type  of  Jove.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
the  statue  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Hermitage  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg,  said  by  Furtwangler  to  be  copied 
from  a  statue  of  Jove  at  Rome,  of  which  Myron 
was  the  author.  Later  artists  worked  it  up  into  an 
Aesculapius  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  temple  trade. 
There  are  at  least  eleven  copies  of  it,  all  representing 
Aesculapius.  This  aspect  or  type  of  the  god  is  also 
shown  in  the  somewhat  timeworn  bust,  Fig.  5,  and  in 
the  very  excellent  copy  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

A  third  group  of  statues  is  that  found  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  in  Epidauros.  The  original 
was  the  colossal  gold  and  ivory  statue  representing 
Aesculapius  seated  on  a  throne.  Of  this  we  have  no 
complete  reproductions,  but  only  large  bas-relief  copies. 
There  are  two  represented  in  my  collection.  The 
first,  Fig.  7,  is  much  the  best,  though  greatly  injured. 
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But  the  pose  and  modelling  show  it  to  be  a  work  of 
art  made  under  the  best  Greek  influences.  The  figure 
was  very  frequently  reproduced,  especially  in  votive 
tablets,  and  the  Epidaurian  type  of  head  was  found  on 
coins  and  in  many  later  statues  (see  Fig.  9).  It 
probably  gave  the  type  which  we  see  so  often  in  seals 
and  insignia  of  later  times,  and  it  corresponds  very 
much  to  those  of  the  Phidian  School.  In  fact, 
Thrasymedes,  the  author  of  the  original  statue,  was  no 
doubt  a  pupil  of  the  Attic  School.  Besides  these 
figures  there  were  found  at  Epidauros  a  number  of 
very  inferior  statues,  cheaply  made  and  ignoble  in 
every  way. 

Aesculapius  was  not  always  represented  as  a 
bearded  man.  Even  in  early  times  beardless  statues 
of  the  god  were  in  existence,  it  being  thought  by  some 
critics  not  right  that  the  son  of  a  smooth-faced  god 
should  have  a  beard.  One  of  the  best  of  this  type  is 
represented  in  Fig.  8.  This  was  evidently  made  in 
Roman  times,  and  the  god  suggests  very  much  a 
Roman  emperor. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  statues,  rather  poor 
in  quality  and  belonging  to  the  Graeco-Roman  times. 
I  am  not  able  to  classify  them  positively  and  simply 
put  them  together  as  a  bad  later  lot  (Figs.  9  to  14). 

A  most  interesting  series  of  votive  tablets  dis- 
covered at  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  shows  the  character 
of  the  god  and  of  his  worship.  These  tablets  were 
made  in  the  best  Greek  times  and  under  good  artistic 
influence,  but  were  done  by  inferior  artists,  probably  of 
a  grade  not  much  different  from  our  grave-stone  cutters. 
Still,  one  of  them  has  positive  artistic  merit,  as  shown 


Fig.  4. — Bust  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Orlandini  Palace  at  Florence. 
Copy  of  an  early  work  by  Myron.  The  style  is  severe,  but  perfect 
in  its  expression  of  character. 


Fig.  5. — Head  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Hermitage  Museum.  Poor 
copy  of  a  statue  of  which  the  original  was  supposed  to  hare  been 
done  by  Myron. 


Fig.  6. — Statue  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in 
This  belongs  to  late  Greek  times.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
statue  by  Myron  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  types. 


Florence, 
copy  of  a 


Fig.  7. — From  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  j  found  in  Epidauros. 
Belongs  to  the  best  Greek  period  and  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
colossal  statue  placed  in  the  temple. 


Fig.  8. — Statue  of  the  beardless  Aesculapius  in  the  Vatican. 
Late  Gi  ceco-Roman  times. 


Fig.  9. — Berlin  Royal  Museum.     Poor  copy  of  a  statue  made  in 

GrcEco-Roman  times. 


Fig.  10. — Aesculapius  and  his  Damon.  This  ami  the  following  four 
statues  are  from  the  Louvre,  the  Bioliithe'que  A  ationale,  and  the 
Museum  of  Dresden.  They  represent  poor  copies  made  in 
Grozco-Roman  times. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. — From  Museum  Lateranense 


Fig.  14. 
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in  the  grouping  and  modelling  (Fig.  15),  It  represents 
Aesculapius  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  daughter 
Hygieia  beside  him.  Before  him  is  the  sacrificial 
table,  and  to  him  the  supplicants  are  coming  with 
their  offerings.  The  goddess  quality  of  Hygieia  is 
indicated  by  her  towering  height  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  mortals  before  her. 

The  statues  of  Aesculapius  all  represent  him  with 
a  staff  and  a  snake.  At  his  feet  is  often  the  Omphalos 
or  Navel,  significant  of  his  godhead.  Sometimes  the 
dog  and  goat  are  portrayed.  He  is  clad  in  the  long 
cloak  or  himation,  this  being  the  only  garment  the 
Greeks  gave  their  gods.  A  fillet  is  bound  about  the 
head.  In  some  cases  his  daughter  Hygieia  is  repre- 
sented beside  him ;  and  in  later  times,  the  little 
Telesphorus,  or  Daemon  of  healing — a  child  in  a 
nightdress — stands  at  his  feet.  In  most  of  the  statues 
the  god  is  made  to  stand,  but  at  Epidauros  and  in 
the  Attic  tablets  he  is  sitting  on  his  throne  receiving 
the  supplicants.  Aesculapius  here  did  not  treat  his 
patients  standing,  and  even  the  Lady  Hygieia  is  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence. 

In  the  classic  and  earliest  types  of  Aesculapius 
the  expression  is  one  of  calmness,  serenity  and 
strength,  yet  lacking  the  tremendous  forcefulness 
shown  in  the  heads  of  Jove.  The  eyes  look  straight 
ahead,  the  right  arm  holds  the  staff,  the  left  is  bent 
and  rests  upon  the  hip.  The  god  takes  in  the  situa- 
tion with  confidence  in  his  powers.  He  never  looked 
worried  in  the  olden  times.  Later  his  head  is  some- 
times upturned  as  though  appealing  for  help,  or  feeling 
himself  the  pains  he  cannot  assuage  (Fig.  11).  In  the 
Myronic  statue  the  head  is  bent  forward  and  there  is 
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an  expression  of  benignity  and  interest  in  the  object 
before  him. 

I  like  best  the  Epidaurian  type,  where  he  is  seated, 
and,  with  his  head  slightly  inclined,  looks  at  the 
supplicants  coming  before  him  with  calmness  and 
interest.  He  is  not  unduly  earnest,  but  he  seems 
confident,  god-like  and  compassionate. 

THE    TEMPLE. 

The  temple  at  Epidauros  was  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  structures  in  which  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius  was  carried  on.  It  is  referred  to  by  Plato 
and  therefore  must  have  been  in  existence  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  A  short  description  is  given  by 
Pausanias.  It  probably  suffered  very  much  in  later 
Greek  times,  but  it  was  restored  by  Antoninus  in  the 
second  century  A.D.  It  then  gradually  became  the 
victim  of  time  and  treasure  hunters  until,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  place. was  described  by  a 
French  traveller,  it  was  a  ruin.  Various  descriptions 
of  these  ruins  have  been  made  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  but  not  until  nineteen  years  ago  was  any 
systematic  attempt  made  to  study  them.  Since  then 
archaeologists  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
researches,  with  the  result  that  there  has  recently 
appeared  an  elaborate  work  by  two  French  scholars 
containing  a  description  of  the  ruins  and  a  restoration 
of  the  temple  based  upon  the  result  of  these  many 
years  of  study.* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  criticism  of  the 
historical  value  of  this  restoration  ;    it  is  sufficient  to 


*  £pidaure,   Restauration  et  Description  par  Alphonse  Defrasse  et 
Henri  Lechat.    Paris,  1895. 
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Fig.  16. —  The  Hieron,  or  Sacred  Grove,  containing  the 
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pie,  the  Tho/os,  the  Abaton  and  the  Te?nple  of  Artemis. 
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say,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  careful  study  of  docu- 
ments and  of  the  place  by  an  architect,  Defrasse,  and 
H.  H.  Lechat,  an  archaeologist  and  Hellenist. 

Epidauros  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Greece 
in  Argos,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  separated 
from  Athens  by  the  bay  of  ^Egina.  It  is  now  a  waste 
spot  and  contains  only  the  ruins  of  the  structures 
which  formerly  ornamented  it.  The  valley  is  warm, 
rather  low  and  not  well  supplied  with  water ;  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  situated  for  a  health 
resort.  Still,  Epidauros  remained  for  six  hundred 
years  the  most  famous  of  the  temples  of  the  god.  The 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
placed  was  called  the  Hieron.  In  this  grove  there 
were  three  principal  structures ;  the  Temple,  the 
Tholos,  or  rotunda,  and  the  Abaton,  or  dormitory. 
Outside  the  grove  was  the  theatre  (Fig.  16). 

The  temple  was  built  between  375  and  380  B.C., 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  and  probably  inferior  structure, 
The  methods  of  its  construction  suggest  very  much 
those  that  prevail  at  the  present  time.  Bids  were  sent 
out  and  advertised  in  a  number  of  cities  and  sixty 
contracts  were  given  out  for  doing  various  parts  of  the 
work.  Theodotus  was  the  architect.  He  was  paid  a 
drachma  a  day  (9d.  or  18  cents),  which  was  good  wages 
in  those  days.  It  took  five  years  to  finish  the  work 
and  the  cost  was  over  one  hundred  thousand  drachmas 
($25,000).  The  money  was  obtained  partly  from  grate- 
ful patients  who  had  been  to  Epidauros ;  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  to  a  large  extent  from  contributions 
issued  by  the  city  of  Epidauros  itself.  Hence  the 
temple  was  partly  a  public  and  partly  a  private 
structure   like  many  of  our  hospitals  at  the  present 
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time.  The  building  was  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
tufa  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  in  tones  of  blue 
and  red.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order.  It  was  82  feet 
long  by  44  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  high.  It  was 
richly  adorned  with  decorative  paintings  and  statues, 
the  latter  in  marble,  and  no  doubt  there  was  much  wood- 
work in  the  interior  (Fig.  17).  The  two  cornices  of  the 
temple  were  filled  with  sculptured  figures  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  east  front  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs,  such  as  one  also  sees  on  the  front  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia ;  the  west  front  represented  the 
combat  of  the  Amazons  and  Greeks.  At  the  apex  of 
the  roof  over  the  front  was  a  winged  Victory,  and  at 
the  two  angles,  a  Neriad  seated  upon  a  horse.  These 
were  probably  covered  with  gold.  The  sculptures 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Timotheus  and  cost 
about  nine  thousand  drachmas  ($2,500)  for  each  front. 
The  best  preserved  fragment  is  that  of  an  Amazon  and 
a  horse  on  the  west  front,  and  the  work  of  the 
sculpture  in  general  seems  to  have  been  first  class. 
While  perhaps  not  equalling  the  sculptures  on  the 
Parthenon,  they  seem  to  have  much  delicacy  and  finish 
and  may  be  considered  truly  classical  works. 

In  the  temple  was  a  statue  of  Aesculapius,  which 
was  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at 
Athens ;  it  was  of  ivory  and  gold  and  was  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes.  No  trace  of  this  statue  remains,  but 
there  are  copies  of  it,  and  these  show  the  type  which 
furnished  the  model  for  artists  of  later  days.  Copies 
of  the  statue  are  also  shown  on  coins.  Associated 
with  the  statue  are  the  figures  of  a  serpent  and  a  dog, 
two  animals  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  cult 
of  Aesculapius;  the  serpent  probably  because  for  all 
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Fig.  17.  —  The  Temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidauros. 
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time  it  has  been  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
earth  from  which  the  mysterious  power  of  life  is 
obtained.  The  association  of  the  dog  with  Aesculapius 
is  explained  in  various  ways  ;  some  think  it  was  be- 
cause the  dog  guarded  him  as  an  infant  when  he  was 
forsaken  by  his  mother  ;  others,  that  the  dog  was  made 
a  sacred  animal  because  of  the  legend  that  the  licking 
of  a  sore  by  a  dog  was  promotive  of  its  cure  and  that 
the  dog  was  a  help  to  the  therapeutic  resources  of 
the  place. 

The  Tholos  or  sacred  well  of  Aesculapius  was  a 
finer  building  than  the  temple,  and  was  considered  the 
chef-d1  (Euvre  of  the  architecture  of  the  Hieron.  It  was 
composed  of  marble,  was  round  in  shape  and  had  forty 
columns.  It  was  built  by  Polycletes,  who  also  con- 
structed the  theatre  outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
and  who  was  the  first  artist  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
Within  it  is  now  found  a  subterranean  vault  which 
is  supposed  to  have  held  the  sacred  well  (Fig.  18). 

The  exact  uses  of  the  building  are  not  known,  but 
it  was  thought  to  correspond  somewhat  with  the  sacred 
well  at  Delphos  where  the  priests  received  inspiration. 
Others  have  thought  that  it  was  a  place  devoted  to 
more  secular  ceremonies,  such  as  banquets  or  convoca- 
tions of  the  priests  and  local  authorities — a  sort  of  city 
hall.  It  contained  fewer  statues,  but  the  architectural 
decorations  were  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  temple. 

Besides  the  temple  and  tholos  there  was  a  dor- 
mitory for  the  pilgrims,  called  the  Abaton.  This 
consisted  of  a  gallery  with  a  closed  wall  upon  one  side 
and  the  ends,  with  an  open  space  upon  the  other  side, 
along  which  was  a  series  of  columns,  the  open  space 
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* 

facing  the  temple.  This  dormitory,  therefore,  formed 
a  sort  of  portico.  There  were  two  of  these  porticos 
separated  by  a  wall  in  the  middle,  one  of  them 
measuring  36  and  the  other  32  metres,  the  depth 
being  8  metres.  There  were  thirty-one  columns  on  the 
open  side  of  the  dormitory. 

Admission  to  the  Abaton  was  allowed  to  pilgrims 
only  after  certain  preliminary  ceremonies  had  been 
gone  through  with,  consisting  of  washings  at  the  holy 
well,  sacrifices  and  prayers. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  dormitory  were  inscriptions 
by  patients  who  had  been  cured,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  recovered  in  their  entirety.  The  inscrip- 
tions after  an  invocation  to  the  deity  were  generally 
entitled,  '■■  Cures  produced  by  Apollo  and  Aesculapius." 
"  One  man  who  had  the  fingers  of  his  hand  paralyzed, 
doubted  the  cures  and  mocked  at  the  inscriptions.  In 
sleeping  he  had  a  vision.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  in  the  temple  and  was  playing  at  dice.  Just  as  he 
was  going  to  throw  the  dice  the  god  appeared,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  touched  the  fingers  ;  then,  at 
the  moment  when  the  god  was  going  away,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  closed  his  hand  and  extended  the 
fingers  one  by  one.  The  god  asked  him  if  he  doubted 
still  the  inscriptions  on  the  votive  tablets,  and  said  : 
'  If  you  do  not  believe  these  things  which  are  in- 
credible, it  is  then  for  your  cure  that  you  do  not 
believe.'     When  the  day  came  he  departed  cured." 

Near  the  sacred  grove  was  the  theatre,  of  which 
the  ruins  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  the  largest  but  one  in  the  world,  and  is  in 
interesting  contrast  to  the  small  size  of  the  temple. 
The  patients  who  were  able  to  have  a  good  time  were 
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Fig.  18. — Interior  of  the  Tholos  or  Auditorium  of  Epidauros. 
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evidently  numerous,  and  no  doubt  Epidauros  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  fashionable  watering 
place. 

There  are  many  things  of  interest  that  might 
be  added  regarding  the  mode  of  cure  and  the  kind 
of  life  led  by  the  faithful  who  paid  their  vows  to  our 
special  god  for  eight  hundred  years  at  Epidauros.  The 
favor  and  prestige  of  the  place  held  their  own  until 
after  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  but  in  later  times  the 
temple  at  Pergamon  was  in  vogue  and  Epidauros 
became  the  victim  of  the  ravages  of  conquerors  and 
the  fickleness  of  therapeutic  tendencies.  It  became 
out  of  date  even  before  Paganism  was  replaced  by 
Christianity,  but  it  kept  its  hold  longer  than  any  other 
place  of  Aesculapian  worship.  To  it  the  Romans  sent 
for  the  sacred  serpent  when  they  in  270  B.C.  decided 
to  adopt  Aesculapius  as  one  of  their  gods.  It  claimed 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Aesculapius  and  of  his  mother  ; 
it  had  the  finest  and  largest  statue  of  the  god,  a  great 
record  of  cures,  and  a  theatre  of  almost  unrivalled 
splendor.  From  all  over  the  world  patients  were  sent 
for  cure,  and  as  its  therapeutical  resources  were  almost 
entirely  of  the  psychical  kind,  there  being  no  baths  or 
springs,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  how  long 
a  system  of  suggestive  therapeutics  backed  by  divine 
authority  can  maintain  itself  against  the  scepticism  and 
incurable  ills  of  the  world. 


A  Contribution  to  Ethics. 


By  Joseph  Collins. 


i(In  everything  one  must  co?isider  the  end." 


That  a  physician  is  often  consulted  concerning 
contemplated  marriage  occasions  no  remark.  It  is  a 
proper  and  legitimate  procedure  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  consultant  sometimes  gets  far  more 
illumination  than  the  consultee.  This  was  unquestion- 
ably so  in  the  incident  about  to  be  related. 

Mr.  X.,  an  educated  man  of  twenty-eight  years  or 
thereabouts,  who  showed  himself  unusually  capable  of 
expressing  his  mental  content,  consulted  me,  at  the 
request  of  his  family  physician,  relative  to  his  pro- 
spective marriage.  He  is,  or  has  been,  in  love  for 
a  long  time.  The  girl  is  beautiful  and  masterful, 
but  her  mother  is  insane  and  her  brothers,  although 
talented,  are  peculiar.  For  instance,  one  of  them,  a 
young  lawyer,  has  great  pleasure  in  talking  to  him 
of  the  ethics  of  self-destruction.  There  are  other 
factors  in  the  family  history  that  ill  withstand  scrutiny. 
Mr.  X.,  although  an  idealist  in  sentiment,  is  a  utilitarian 
in  action,  so  on  advice  and  on  conviction  he  gives  over 
this  girl  of  his  heart,  but  not  of  his  head,  and  engages 
himself  publicly  to  another  girl  of  plain  face  but 
sterling  qualities.     Girl  No.  i  attends  the  engagement 
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ceremonies.  If  she  has  any  rancor  or  chagrin  she 
conceals  it  beneath  a  mask  of  grace  and  beauty. 
This  seems  to  him  to  be  but  another  evidence  of  her 
superiority,  and  he  asks  himself  incessantly  if  he  is  not 
doing  wrong  in  foregoing  matrimony  with  her,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  he  is  still  much  in  love  with  her.  It 
is  to  be  extricated  from  this  dilemma  that  he  consults 
me.  He  does  not  tell  me  that  he  is  engaged  to  girl 
No.  2  ;  he  merely  says  that  he  knows  a  lady  who  will 
marry  him  if  he  asks  her.  In  other  words,  he  does  not 
wish  to  prejudice  my  point  of  view  by  the  thought 
which  I  would  have  of  his  colossal  caddishness  if  he 
spoke  about  jilting  one  to  marry  a  rejilted.  He  was 
evidently  sizing  me  up  under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances than  those  enjoyed  by  myself.  As  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  lay  the  entire  case  before  me,  judgment  was 
reserved,  at  least  expression  of  it.  His  physician  had, 
however,  apprized  me  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  X.  tells  me  with  much  explicitness  of  the  means 
that  he  has  employed  to  aid  him  in  reaching  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  One  of  them 
may  be  considered  unique.  Shortly  after  he  broke 
with  girl  No.  1 — that  is,  after  his  public  betrothal  to 
crirl  No.  2 — he  was  haunted  with  memories  of  her 
beauty  and  her  worth.  He  is  ever  filled  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  doing  himself  great  injustice  in 
leaving  the  enjoyment  of  such  vernality  to  others — 
perhaps  less  appreciative,  surely  less  deserving.  Fear- 
ing that  his  judgment  in  this  matter  might  be  warped 
by  latent  salaciousness,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  alone  of  beautiful  face  but  of  ardent 
temperament  and  voluptuous  form,  he  decided  that 
he   would   purge   himself  of  the  fons  et  origum  mali 
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of  his  corrupting  thoughts.  He  found  his  way  to 
a  Lesbian  temple  and  worshipped  that  jolly  god 
whose  Cyprian  bow  has  shot  so  many  flaming  darts. 
The  next  morning  he  emerged  a  weaker  and  more 
doubting  man,  for,  alas !  even  thus  purified  at  the 
shrine  of  Venus,  he  could  not  peer  through  the 
obscurities  of  a  problematical  marital  future  with  his 
enchantress. 


The  Evil  Spoken  of  Physicians. 


By  Charles  L.  Dana. 


11 Most  of  the  ills  which  we  poor  mortals  know 
From  doctors  and  imagination  flow ." — Churchill. 


One  of  the  experiences  of  early  medical  life  which 
tends  to  damp  a  little  the  enthusiasm  and  tone  to 
more  reachable  proportions  our  ideals  is  that  connected 
with  the  satirical  comments  upon  physicians  and  the 
medical  art.  I  was  at  one  time  much  impressed  by 
the  abundance  of  material  of  this  class,  and,  being  of  a 
collecting  turn  of  mind,  I  began  to  cut  out  and  put  in 
a  book  the  witticisms  and  cartoons  which  appeared  in 
the  lay  and  medical  press.  My  scrap-book  grew  with 
a  rapidity  which  would  satisfy  the  most  misiatric  col- 
lector— if  I  may  coin  a  word  for  this  occasion — of 
which  I  was,  as  regards  this  line  of  material,  not 
exactly  one.  But  after  a  time  I  began  to  note  that 
there  ran  through  these  ana  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
references,  and  even  noticed  at  the  end  of  a  number  of 
years  that  the  things  I  began  to  clip  out  at  first  were 
reappearing  in  somewhat  the  same  form.  This  showed 
me  that  I  was  approaching,  perhaps,  the  limit  to  the 
mine  of  humor  into  which  I  had  been  delving,  and  my 
interest  slackened  as  my  philosophy  increased.  The 
book  was  laid  aside.     I  had  found  meanwhile  that  I 
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was  far  from  being  the  first  to  undertake  any  such 
work. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  collection  of  "  Le 
mal  qu'on  dit  des  Medecins"  was  begun  by  Jules 
Bernier,  who  wrote  a  chapter  entitled  <(  Ennemis  de 
la  Medecine." 

In  1820  the  inventor  of  a  remedy  known  as  the 
"  Medecin-Leroy,"  published  a  book  called  "  Char- 
latanisme  demasque,"  in  which  he  collected  the  un- 
favorable opinions  of  various  savants  upon  the  medical 
art.  In  1857  a  homceopathist  compiled  a  work  of  the 
same  kind,  and  several  other  similar  contributions 
appeared  later. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Witkowski,  however,  has  been  the  most 
thorough  student  of  the  subject.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago  he  published  three  volumes  of  collections  entitled 
"  Le  mal  qu'on  dit  des  Medecins,"  and  promised 
two  more  later.  His  work  embraces,  I  should  judge, 
about  all  the  jokes  or  joke-types  against  doctors 
that  have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty-eight  hundred 
years. 

These  tributes  to  an  imperfect  art  appear  first  in 
the  early  Greek  writers,  and  some  of  the  best  current 
jokes  will  be  found  to  have  originated  between  the 
eighth  and  second  centuries  B.C.  Witkowski  collects 
twenty-seven  authors  of  that  period  who  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  gaiety  of  their  time. 

Some  of  these  earlier  stories  and  epigrams  were 
imitated  by  later  Latin  writers,  who  also  made  some 
solid  additions  to  the  subject.  Witkowski  enumerates 
forty-eight  of  these  authors,  not  counting  five  saints, 
and  the  New  and  Old  Testaments.  They  include 
Cato,  Martial,  Juvenal   and    Plautus.     The   literature 
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increases  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  names  of  Petrarch, 
Montaigne  and  Moliere  standing  out  as  the  chief 
literary  enemies  and  satirists  of  our  art. 

The  present  paper,  however,  was  compiled  from 
independently  gathered  material,  and  I  began  its 
analysis  without  any  special  research  among  my  pre- 
decessors. It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  treated 
in  a  somewhat  laboratory  fashion,  arranged  in  orderly 
groups  and  dealt  with  somewhat  as  is  done  with  other 
matter  subjected  to  scientific  analysis.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  followed  out  this  plan  with  any  great 
thoroughness  or  completeness  of  detail,  nor  is  it 
necessary  ;  but  I  have  done  my  task  in  a  way,  and 
some  of  its  results  I  present  now. 

It  will  be  discovered,  if  one  reads  the  various 
gibes  directed  against  physicians,  that  they  may  be 
grouped  in  classes,  each  representing  a  certain,  so  to 
speak,  humorous  or  ill-humorous  type.  One  of  these 
motives,  for  example,  is  that  the  doctor,  as  a  rule,  kills 
his  patient  instead  of  curing  him.  It  is  to  this  that 
his  literary  enemy  most  often — and  perhaps  most 
naturally — recurs.  Then,  much  is  written  as  to  the 
inefficacy  of  drugs,  and  the  general  inutility  of  the 
medical  art  as  contrasted  with  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae.  The  ostentation  and  show  assumed  by 
medical  men  in  order  to  carry  out  the  appearance  of 
ability  and  knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess,  is 
another  line  of  able  literary  endeavor.  The  foolishness 
of  consultations,  the  medical  disagreements,  the  sense- 
lessness of  medical  etiquette,  the  love  of  fees,  and  the 
narrow  limitations  of  medical  knowledge  are  also  to 
be  classed  among  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
medical  satirist. 
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The  indictments  classified  would  then  be  some- 
thing like  this  : 

Indirect  homicide, 

Ineffective  pharmaceutics, 

Ceremonial  ostentation, 

An  unintelligible  form  of  professional  ethics, 

Unharmoniousness  of  consultations, 

A  general  inadequacy  in  treatment, 

A  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and 
what  it  is  going  to  do. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  medicine  has  been 
ridiculed  with  more  or  less  skill,  and  the  merry  war 
still  goes  on.  Perhaps  to-day  there  is  a  greater 
kindness  of  tone,  as  there  is  greater  ingenuity  of 
expression,  to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  all  the  real, 
solid,  elemental  jests  against  doctors  were  uttered 
some  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  the  alleged  misfire  of  the 
physician  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  numerous 
and  pungent  animadversions. 

"  Hoc  sub  humo,  per  quem  tot  jacuere,  jacet." 

"  Beneath  this  spot  the  man  doth  lie, 
Who  caused  so  many  men  to  die," 

is  the  text,  and  it  has  taken  expression  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  Nicocles,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
says  :  "  The  physician  is  fortunate,  for  the  sun  exploits 
his  successes,  and  the  earth  conceals  his  errors." 
(Stobee,  Eclog.  serm.  CCXLVI.)  This  remark,  which 
was  attributed  also  to  Socrates,  was  repeated  and 
varied  in  many  forms  and  many  languages  until  it 
reached  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  revived 
and  attributed  to  a  paver  of  whose  bad  work  Dr. 
Radcliffe  complained.     "  You  have    the  advantage   of 
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me,"  the  paver  retorted  ;  "you  can  put  your  bad  work 
under  ground." 

Perhaps  even  his  own  contemporaries  satirized  the 
words  of  Hippocrates,  "Art  is  long;  life  is  short."  At 
any  rate,  in  somewhat  later  years  Petrarch  said,  "The 
doctors  say  that  life  is  short,  but  they  appear  able 
to  abridge  it." 

Diogenes  was  not  one  of  our  friends,  and,  indeed, 
if  I  recall  his  characteristics  rightly,  he  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  by  a  modern  board  of  health.  He  is  said 
to  have  remarked  once  to  a  bad  wrestler  who  had  turned 
physician,  "Courage,  thou  hast  done  well,  for  now 
thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have  formerly  thrown  thee." 
This  story  was  used  later  by  other  writers  of  less 
reputation,  but  no  one  modified  it  better  than  Martial : 

"  Chirurgus  fuerat,  nunc  est  vespillo  Diantus 
Coepit,  quo  poterat  clinicus  esse  modo." 
(Lib.  i„  Epig.  XXXI.) 

"  Diantus  late  who  void  of  skill 
Professed  the  surgeon's  art, 
Now  acts  in  league  with  Pluto  still 
The  undertaker's  part." 

Lord  Bacon  tells  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who 
fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said  to  him,  "  Send  for  a 
physician."  But  the  sick  man  replied,  "  It  is  no  matter, 
for  if  I  die  I  will  die  at  leisure." 

There  is  an  old  Latin  quotation,  the  authorship 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  which  says,  "  Solis  medicis 
licet  impune  occidet"  ("  None  but  doctors  can  kill  with 
impunity"). 

Nearchus,  the  Greek,  wrote : 

"  No;  Pheidon  never  physicked  me — 
Was  never  near  my  side  ; 
But  when  fever  came  I  thought  of  his  name, 
And  that  was  enough — I  died." 
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Montaigne  collected  some  of  these  epigrams  and 
stories.  He  says:  "On  asking  a  Lacedemonian  what 
made  men  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  '  Ignorance  of 
physic.' " 

The  learned  Burton  quotes  an  epigram  from 
Uzentius  Maximilius,  a  late  Latin  author:  "How 
does  the  surgeon  differ  from  the  doctor?  In  this 
respect :  one  kills  by  drugs,  the  other  by  the  hand ; 
both  only  differ  from  the  hangman  in  this  way  :  they 
do  slowly  what  he  does  in  an  instant." 

Leodeger,  another  late  Latin  author,  in  an  epi- 
gram "to  a  physician,"  compares  him  to  Achilles,  as 
a  slayer  of  men,  only  more  skilful:  "Tu  sine  concilio, 
nullis  adjutus  et  armis  internus ;  virtus  major  Achille 
tua  est." 

Juvenal  paid  his  respects  to  some  of  his  con- 
temporary lights  in  medicine.  He  asks,  "  Quot 
Themison  aegros  autumno  occiderit  uno  ?"  ("  How 
many  sick  people  can  Themison  kill  in  an  autumn?") 
This  query  would  seem  to  show  that  Dr.  Themison 
did  not  take  his  vacation  in  the  fall  as  some  modern 
physicians  do.  If  he  had,  perhaps  Juvenal  would  have 
anticipated  the  modern  parody,  which  runs  somewhat 
in  this  fashion :  "  An  eminent  statesman  asked  his 
friend  and  physician  how  many  deer  he  had  killed 
during  his  autumnal  holiday;  on  being  told  a 
dozen  or  more,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  congratulate  you ; 
you  could  not  have  had  more  success  amongst  your 
patients.' " 

To  go  back  a  little,  Philemon,  a  Greek  author 
(360  B.C.),  wrote  :  "The  doctor  and  the  judge  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  the  right  to  administer  death 
without  receiving  it." 
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Two  thousand  years  later  this  sentiment  crops  out 
again  in  a  couplet  in  the  Mazarinade  (1649)  : 

11  What  is  a  doctor  ?" 

"  A  licensed  executioner." 

The  French  writers  of  the  last  century  (though 
I  am  only  guessing  about  the  century  of  the  two  I 
propose  to  quote)  continued  to  contribute  to  this  same 
phase  of  the  subject.  Bautroux  enlarges  upon  it  in 
his  "  Remede  Infallible": 

"  Calypso  plaignait  son  destin 
De  ce  qu'elle  6tait  immortelle. 
Eh  !  mais  que  ne  se  mettait-elle 
Entre  les  mains  d'un  m£decin  I" 

"  The  maid,  Calypso,  often  cried 
Because  she  was  immortal. 
The  goose  !    She  surely  never  tried 
The  doctor  and  his  bottle." 

Quite  as  good  of  its  kind  is  the  quatrain  credited 
to  Pousardin-Simon  : 

"  Au  tranchant  de  la  faulx,  N vient  d'dchapper, 

Grace  a  sa  qualite"  de  medecin  habille, 

La  Mort  eut  ses  raisons  pour  ne  pas  le  frapper ; 

En  gagnant  un  subjet  elle  en  eut  perdu  mille." 

There  have  been,  of  course,  some  general  philo- 
sophic discussions  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  the 
physician  and  the  existence  of  his  art  were  really 
necessary  to  the  health  and  progress  of  the  state. 
At  the  very  beginning  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
thought  the  case.  Plato  had  no  prejudices  against 
physicians  as  such,  but  only  against  disease  which  their 
presence  in  society  indicated.  "The  greatest  sign," 
he  said,  "of  a  bad  police  and  a  badly  regulated  people 
is  to  find  among  them  many  judges  and  many  doctors." 
This  is  the  sentiment  which  Addison  copied  when 
he   said,  "  When    a    nation    abounds    in    physicians    it 
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grows  thin  in  people."  The  history  of  the  United 
States,  itself  a  country  beloved  of  doctors  and  drug- 
gists beyond  any  other,  shows  how  a  moderately  great 
man  like  Addison  may  be  mistaken,  though  he  might 
perhaps  attribute  it  all  to  the  fact  of  emigration. 

In  olden  times  drugs  were  very  nasty.  They  can 
be  so  now,  but  once  they  really  were.  And  they  were 
copiously  administered.  There  should  have  been  more 
protests  against  them  than  I  find  in  print.  Voltaire 
among  others  is  credited  with  saying  of  medicine  that 
it  was  the  art  of  pouring  drugs  of  which  we  know  little 
into  bodies  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Perhaps  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  voiced  in  a  way 
the  same  sentiment  when  he  uttered  his  pleasantry : 
"  How  much  better  off  humanity  would  be  and  how 
much  worse  off  the  fishes  if  drugs  were  all  thrown 
in  the  ocean."  At  one  time  the  man  who  attacked 
drugs  attacked  the  medical  art  at  its  very  root.  This 
is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  the 
doctors  prescribe  fewer  drugs  and  people  take  more  on 
their  own  account  than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history. 

Still,  the  toxic  action  of  drugs  is  believed  in  by 
modern  writers.  "  Six  of  the  patients  have  died, 
sir,"  said  the  hospital  nurse  to  the  physician,  as 
he  went  his  rounds.  "Why,  I  wrote  medicine  for 
seven,"  mused  the  doctor,  passing  to  another  ward. 
"Yes,  but  one  of  them  wouldn't  take  his,"  was  the 
naive  reply. 

Sometimes  the  inadequacy  of  physic  is  easily 
explained.  A  New  York  doctor,  while  escorting  a 
lady  home  at  night,  gave  her  a  troche  to  relieve  her 
cough,  but  it  had  no  effect.    The  next  day  she  returned 
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the  pants  button  with  a  note  saying-  that  he  might 
need  it. 

Next  to  accusing  the  doctors  of  an  easy  capacity 
for  manslaughter,  the  jests  upon  doctors  in  consulta- 
tion are  perhaps  most  numerous.  The  oldest  of  them 
all,  if  it  was  a  jest,  is  that  oft  quoted  one  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  "Asa  sought  not  the  Lord 
but  the  physicians;  and  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers." 

At  any  rate  the  feeling  about  consultations  has 
shown  itself  in  vicious  remarks  and  epigrams  ever 
since  the  time  of  Menander,  340  B.C.  "  It  has  finished 
me,"  says  this  author,  "this  consultation  of  doctors;  I 
succumb  to  numbers." 

This  same  sentiment  was  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  who  was  dying  of  chronic  dysentery 
at  the  age  of  62.  "  It  is  the  great  number  of  physi- 
cians that  has  killed  me."  This  perhaps  records  a  fact 
rather  than  suggests  a  jest. 

Addison  gives  us  the  following : 

"A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies, 
The  patient  lingers  and  by  inches  dies. 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  him  with  swiftness  to  the  Stygian  shores." 

The  rivalries  and  antagonisms  of  doctors  are 
shown  not  only  in  consulations ;  "  I  wanted  that 
patient,"  said  Dr.  Brown,  "as  a  tramp  wants  rum,  but 
I  sent  him  over  to  Dr.  A.  just  to  show  him  that  I 
had  more  business  than  I  could  attend  to." 

A  physician  fell  in  a  fit  and  was  carried  into  a 
drug  store.  "Send  for  Dr.  X.,"  said  some  one.  "No, 
no,  not  for  him,"  said  the  dying  man  feebly,  "if  he 
brought  me  round  it  would  advertise  him.  I  prefer 
to  die." 
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Moliere  gave  to  literature  many  of  the  originals  of 
the  misiatric  wit  which  we  find  current  to-day.  "  You 
have  a  doctor,"  said  the  king  to  him  when  walking  in 
the  royal  garden  ;  "  what  does  he  do  for  you  ?"  "  Sire, 
we  walk  together ;  he  prescribes  medicines  which  I  do 
not  take — and  I  get  well."  Following  Montaigne,  he 
brought  into  ridicule  the  formalities  of  the  consultation 
and  that  thing  which  laymen  never  could  understand, 
medical  etiquette.  This  is  dealt  with  in  his  "  L'Amour 
Medecin,"  in  which  four  eminent  consultants  after  long 
bickering  reach  the  conclusion  that:  "  a  dead  man  is 
but  a  dead  man  and  of  very  little  consequence,  but 
professional  etiquette  neglected  does  great  harm  to 
the  whole  body  of  physicians."  And  later  on  adds  : 
11  It  is  better  to  die  according  to  rule  than  to  recover 
in  violation  of  it."  And  M.  Tomes  relates  how  he 
refused  to  yield  his  opinion  in  a  case  to  certain 
irregular  consultants  and  would  not  give  way,  "and 
the  patient  died  bravely  during  our  dispute." 

The  consultation  is  a  thing  which  has  changed 
its  character  so  greatly  of  late  years  that  its  enemies 
have  become  somewhat  disarmed.  The  solemn  array 
of  wise  men,  each  believing  himself  to  be  also  a  great 
man,  which  used  to  surround  the  sick  bed  has  changed 
to  a  conference  of  two  or  three  men,  each  of  whom 
has  his  own  special  expertness  and  who  listens  to  the 
opinions  of  others  because  they  are  better  than  his  in 
that  special  line.  Thus  the  consultation,  as  denounced 
by  Montaigne  and  caricatured  by  Hogarth  and  in  the 
dramas  of  Moliere,  no  longer  exists,  and  if  the  satire 
against  it  has  not  quite  dropped  out  of  current  litera- 
ture, it  is  now  at  least  less  deserving  of  the  strictures 
it  used  to  receive. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  doctor  is  benefited 
by  the  prevalence  of  sickness  if  that  is  not  so  extensive 
as  to  impoverish  the  people.  At  least  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  case,  though  with  the  diminution 
of  sickness  in  many  directions  there  has  come  a  call 
for  the  doctor  in  the  line  of  prophylaxis  which  prevents 
his  work  practically  from  becoming  narrowed.  It  is, 
however,  none  the  less  to  his  credit  that  the  raillery 
upon  this  point  in  past  ages  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sive. Philemon  is  quoted  as  saying  in  an  anonymous 
piece :  "  Observe  this :  there  is  not  a  doctor  who 
desires  the  health  of  his  friends ;  not  a  soldier  who 
desires  the  peace  of  his  country." 

The  doctor  as  a  quack  and  not  a  real  doctor  has 
been  naturally  and  justly  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
satire.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
ancient  days  a  doctor  was  a  doctor,  whatever  his  real 
moral  or  professional  status.  There  were  at  times 
guilds  of  physicians  and  there  were  sharp  regulations 
regarding  the  practice  of  medicine  in  certain  epochs, 
but  there  was  no  very  marked  distinction  in  the  lay 
mind  between  one  doctor  and  another.  Indeed,  the 
limit  of  actual  medical  knowledge  and  its  inefficiency 
in  practice  made  distinction  between  the  learned  and 
pompous  physician  and  the  unlearned  vender  of  drugs 
one  of  little  moment  at  the  bedside.  Experience  and 
good  sense  belonged  to  the  charlatan  perhaps  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  to  the  erudite  product  of  the 
schools.  The  taunt  of  quackery,  therefore,  belongs 
more  to  the  literature  of  the  recent  than  to  that  of  the 
past  centuries,  though  Galen  and  Pliny  showed  us  that 
they  knew  well  enough  what  were  the  arts  of  a 
thorough-going  charlatan. 
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The  effectiveness  to  the  physician  of  outward 
show — the  main  bulwark  of  the  older  quack — was 
recognized,  especially  after  the  revival  of  learning, 
when  medicine  became  a  pedantic  process  of  dealing 
with  disease.  "  If  physicians  did  not  have  their 
cassocks  and  mules  they  would  not  have  duped  the 
world,"  said  Pascal.  Balzac  was  of  the  opinion  that 
11  it  was  more  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  have  a 
carriage  than  to  cure  his  patients,"  and  Addison 
compared  the  physicians  to  an  army  in  Caesar's  time  : 
"Some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot;  if 
the  infantry  do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers  it  is 
because  they  cannot  so  soon  reach  all  quarters  and 
dispatch  so  much  business  in  the  same  time."  Punch 
deals  with  this  subject  more  kindly :  Lady-visitor — 
'  •  Oh,  that's  your  doctor,  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  a  doctor 
is  he  ?"  Lady-resident — "  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  much 
about  his  ability,  but  he  has  very  good  bedside 
manners." 

The  pedantic  fooleries  and  extremes  of  dress 
and  manner  of  the  doctor  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, especially  in  Paris,  were  endlessly  ridiculed  by 
Moliere,  who  did  a  service  to  medicine  and  society 
thereby. 

In  his  "  Malade  Imaginaire,"  Moliere  dwells 
especially  upon  the  limitations  and  harmfulness  of 
medical  treatment  of  his  day,  with  many  thrusts  at  the 
formalities  and  bad  latinity  of  the  seventeenth  century 
doctor,  which  was  apparently  not  much  better  than 
that  of  the  present  day.  There  could  not  be  a  much 
better  "take  off"  than  the  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  the  mock  ceremony  of  a 
medical  commencement  day : 
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11  Savantissimi  Doctores, 
Medicinal  Professores, 

Atque  tota  compania  aussi 
Salus  honor,  argentum 
Atque  bonum  appetitum." 

Moliere's  attitude  is  shown  in  his  ingenuous  letter 
to  the  king  :  "  Sire,  a  very  honest  doctor,  whose  patient 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  promises  and  wishes  to  under- 
take before  a  notary  that  he  will  make  me  live  thirty 
years  longer  if  I  can  procure  a  favor  from  your 
majesty.  As  for  his  promise,  I  told  him  I  did  not  ask 
for  so  much  and  should  be  satisfied  if  he  would  under- 
take not  to  kill  me.  The  favor,  Sire,  is  the  canonry," 
etc.  After  all,  Moliere's  gibes  and  satire  read  to-day 
seem  very  droll,  and  not  particularly  ill-tempered 
either.  They  were  certainly  deserved,  for  medicine  as 
an  art  was  at  its  lowest  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  relation  between  physicians  and  undertakers 
was  worked  up  in  the  past  into  material  for  merriment, 
and  one  of  the  jests  appearing  upon  this  has  been 
already  quoted.  The  modern  writer  as  well  as  story 
teller  often  brings  up  some  familiar  story  bearing  upon 
this  point.  I  refrain  from  quoting  here  also,  because  I 
am  treading  upon  ground  familiar  to  those  who  are 
readers  of  the  modern  comic  press. 

On  the  whole,  as  one  surveys  the  very  slow  and 
ineffective  growth  of  the  medical  art,  and  especially 
when  one  remembers  that  its  real  foundations  were 
laid  only  about  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
so  much  has  been  said  against  the  medical  man,  nor 
am  I  finding  fault  with  the  criticisms  made  upon  his 
mistakes   and   his   follies.     If   one  were  diligently  to 
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hunt  for  the  good  that  has  been  said  of  physicians, 
it  would  perhaps  be  found  vastly  to  outweigh  the  evil, 
but  it  would  not  be  as  amusing  to  read  and  perhaps 
would  be  less  deserved. 

The  medical  art  has  to  deal  very  largely  with 
beings  who  are  originally  badly  endowed  with  vitality 
and  strength  and  its  efforts  are  often  spent  in  patching 
up  the  bad  work  resulting  from  ill-assorted  human 
conjunctions.  But  it  is  very  far  now  from  justifying 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  ''the  philo- 
sophy of  medicine  is  almost  at  zero.  Our  practice  is 
empirical  and  sometimes  hardly  more  than  a  course  of 
guessing,  more  or  less  happy." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  evil  will  cease  to  be  spoken  of  the  physician,  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  desirable.  We  start  in  life  in  a  very 
active  emotional  state  as  regards  the  possibilities  of 
our  art,  and  each  new  generation,  no  doubt,  needs  the 
chastening  effects  of  wisely  and  wittily  directed  satire ; 
therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  knights  of  the  pen  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  us  and  to  pull  out  from  the  barrel  an 
ancient  jest  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires. 
Some  day  there  will  come  a  new  one.  Meanwhile,  as 
Byron  says : 

11  This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem;  but  although  we  jeer,  in  health, 
When  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer." 

And  La  Bruyere  : 

"  As  long  as  man  is  sick  and  wants  to  live,  he  will  employ 
physicians  and  abuse  them." 


The  Ophthalmology  of  the  Greeks. 


By  Dr.  Ward  A.  Holden. 


As  long  as  the  Greek  mythology  was  believed  in, 
and  even  far  into  the  philosophic  period,  the  healing 
craft  was  exercised  mainly  by  the  priesthood,  as  has 
ever  been  the  case  in  early  stages  of  civilization.  A 
rational  surgery  developed,  however,  before  a  rational 
internal  medicine.  This  primitive  surgery,  which  in- 
cluded obstetrics,  soon  produced  operators  of  recog- 
nized skill  in  certain  directions,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  cutters  for  stone,  who  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  satirized  by  the  dramatists.  But  only  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  when  great  strides  were  made  in 
medicine,  did  actual  specialties  appear,  and  the  first 
of  these  was  ophthalmology.  To-night  I  wish  to  ask 
your  attention  to  an  outline  of  the  development  of 
ophthalmological  knowledge  among  the  Greeks. 

At  an  early  period  we  find  the  temples  to 
Aesculapius,  attended  by  the  Asclepiadae,  the  reputed 
descendants  of  the  god.  To  Aesculapius  himself  was 
attributed  the  triple  practice  of  using  healing  remedies, 
of  employing  surgical  procedures,  and  of  performing 
exorcism.  But  in  the  temples  devoted  to  him,  such  as 
that  at  Epidauros,  the  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  by  suggestion.  In  a  town  with  a  theatre,  race- 
course, fine  walks,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  attractions  of  a 
modern  watering  place,  stood  the  temple  to  the  god. 
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Here  the  patient,  after  the  proper  mental  preparation, 
spent  the  night  in  the  dreaming  hall.  In  his  sleep  the 
god  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  in  the  morning 
he  awoke  cured  of  his  malady.  Excavations  made 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  brought  to  light  many 
of  the  curious  votive  tablets  that  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  at  Epidauros,  bearing  witness  to  cures 
even  more  remarkable  than  those  said  to  be  brought 
about  in  our  day  by  the  disciples  of  the  cult  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  The  inscription  on  one  is  as  follows : 
"  There  came  a  man  seeking  assistance  from  the  god, 
who  had  only  one  eye,  the  lids  on  the  other  side 
covering  an  empty  cavity.  Some  of  those  in  the 
sanctuary  thought  it  a  religious  delusion  on  his  part 
to  hope  that  the  god  would  restore  the  sight  to  an 
orbit  that  contained  no  sign  of  an  eyeball.  But  while 
asleep  in  the  temple,  in  a  dream  he  saw  the  god 
preparing  a  medicine  which,  after  his  lids  had  been 
separated,  the  god  poured  into  his  empty  orbit.  When 
day  broke  the  man  arose  and  departed  seeing  with 
both  eyes."  Another  tablet,  suggesting  the  business 
methods  of  those  devoted  to  the  modern  spiritual 
cults,  reads  as  follows:  "Hermon  of  Thasos.  The 
eod  cured  this  man  of  blindness,  and,  because  he 
neglected  to  leave  an  honorarium  in  the  sanctuary, 
made  him  blind  again.  But  when  the  man  came  and 
slept  in  the  temple  a  second  time  the  god  cured  him 
permanently."  All  these  inscriptions  were  written  in 
the  third  person,  which  might  encourage  a  suspicion 
as  to  their  genuineness,  and  Aristophanes  treated  these 
cures  with  considerable  levity  in  his  Plutos. 

Later  the  priest  gradually  passed  from  the  scene 
and  the  physician  came  on.    But  there  was  little  clinical 
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observation  and  less  anatomical  study,  and  with  the 
humoral  pathology  dominant,  the  science  of  medicine 
remained  long  at  a  low  stage. 

In  Egypt  and  in  India,  ages  before  this  time, 
medicine  had  reached  a  fairly  high  level.  The  Greeks 
recognized  this,  though  they  made  little  effort  to  learn 
from  these  other  peoples.  Even  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey, 
sang  of  Egypt  as  a  land  in  which  medicinal  plants 
grew  in  profusion  and  every  man  was  by  nature  a 
physician,  and  Plato  quoted  an  Egyptian  as  saying : 
14  You  Greeks  are  still  children  in  science,  for  your 
knowledge,  unlike  ours,  is  not  rooted  in  a  dim  and 
grey  antiquity."  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  these  two  peoples  differed  in  genius  as  well  as 
in  age.  The  Greeks  rapidly  pushed  to  the  highest 
development  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
while  they  neglected  the  sciences.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  continued  through  centuries  the  same 
monotonous,  ponderous  architecture,  the  same  un- 
spiritual  sculpture,  and  the  same  primitive,  flat 
decorative  painting,  while  they  advanced  in  the 
sciences. 

The  Papyrus  Ebers,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
ophthalmology,  has  been  carefully  deciphered  and 
annotated.  It  exhibits  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment,  yet  it  was 
written  no  less  than  ten  centuries  earlier  than  the 
works  of  Hippocrates. 

In  the  Alexandrian  period  the  Greeks,  neglecting 
the  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  they  had  previously 
excelled,  followed  those  in  which  the  Egyptians  had 
been  preeminent.  The  number  of  diseases  recognized 
by  Hippocrates  was  greatly  increased.     Remedies  were 
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multiplied,  and  the  Greeks  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  " Dreck  Apotheke"  of  the  Egyptians — the 
pharmacy  of  excrement — a  collection  of  remedies  as 
strange  as  any  ever  used  by  a  Voodoo  priest,  and 
efficacious,  we  may  believe,  rather  through  their 
repulsive  effect  on  the  mind  than  through  any  actual 
potency  demonstrated  empirically. 

With  the  broadened  scope  of  medicine  in  the 
Alexandrian  period  and  the  increased  study  of  ana- 
tomy, medical  practice  began  to  be  divided  up,  the 
specialist  appeared,  and  those  who  treated  eye  diseases 
first  gained  a  position  and  the  name  "OcpdaXjAiKoL" 
Some  of  the  latter  were  not  approved  of  by  the 
satirists  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  stamps  that  they 
used,  engraved  with  the  physician's  name,  followed 
by  a  remedy  and  the  disease  for  which  it  was  to  be 
used,  are  now  preserved  in  museums. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  knowledge 
that  the  Greeks  had  of  the  various  departments  of 
ophthalmology.  Some  careful  observations  were  made 
even  by  the  early  philosophers.  Thus,  for  example, 
Aristotle  stated  that  the  iris  in  the  new-born  infant 
is  always  blue.  Yet  this  fact  is  very  generally  over- 
looked, even  by  the  painters,  who  are  supposed  to 
observe  such  things.  In  every  one  of  Raphael's 
pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  that  I  have  seen 
the  irides  of  the  Christ-child  are  wrongly  painted 
brown,  in  accordance  with  the  color  scheme  of 
Raphael's  first  master,  Perugino. 

In  the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  eyeball  was  known 
to  consist  of  three  coats  containing  liquids,  the  lens 
not  being  recognized  as  differing  from  the  vitreous. 
The  optic  nerves,  connecting  the  eyes  with  the  brain, 
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were  thought  to  be  tubes  through  which  morbid 
humors  from  the  brain  flowed  down.  If  these  humors 
entered  the  eyeball  they  caused  the  different  deep 
affections  of  the  eye.  If  they  passed  out  between 
the  ball  and  lids,  they  caused  the  different  secreting 
affections  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Of  the  external  diseases,  trachoma  seems  to  have 
been  very  prevalent,  and  its  local  mechanical  treatment 
apparently  was  well  understood.  The  granulations 
were    removed   with    a    scoop,  or  were   scratched   out 


,  tiftr^vKri 


Rare  mutilated  early  Greek  jars  for  lykion,  a?i  ointment  extensively  used  in 
affections  of  the  eye.  The  name  of  the  dispenser  frequently  preceded 
the  word  ' '  lykion. ' '     {After  Sir  fames  Simpson.    Jars  of  natural  size. ) 

by  being  rubbed  with  a  rough  fig  leaf,  or  were  ground 
down  with  pumice-stone,  after  which  sulphate  of  copper 
was  rubbed  in. 

A  recent  German  writer  of  polemical  tendencies, 
in  discussing  the  French  claim  to  priority  in  the 
scratching  operation  for  trachoma  known  as  grattage, 
which  consists  in  scarifying  the  conjunctiva  and  scrub- 
bing out  the  infiltrations  with  a  stiff  toothbrush,  says 
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that  every  sort  of  mechanical  treatment  of  trachoma 
known  to-day  is  described  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
barring  only  Knapp's  perfected  operation  of  expression 
with  the  roller  forceps,  and  that  even  this  is  hinted  at. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  severer  external  and  the 
deep  diseases  of  the  eye,  according  to  the  Greek 
pathological  ideas,  the  indication  was  for  the  purging 
of  the  head — KadapaiC,  rr/C,  uscpalr/Q.  This  was  done 
by  cupping  and  bleeding,  cauterizing  the  skin  over  the 
larger  vessels  running  to  the  eye,  and  making  deep 
incisions  in  the  neck  and  temples.  For  some  forms 
of  amblyopia  trephining  of  the  skull  was  done — a 
measure  which  we  to-day  are  beginning  to  regard  as 
rational  in  some  cases  of  choked  disc. 

The  primitive  treatment  of  cataract  by  couching 
or  dislocating  the  opaque  lens  downward  into  the 
vitreous  by  means  of  a  needle  was  first  described  in 
the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us,  by  Celsus. 
But  probably  we  shall  never  know  who  first  devised 
and  performed  this  operation,  which  is  still  successfully 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  and  was  given  up  in 
the  Occident  only  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  operation  of  extraction  as 
performed  by  Daviel. 

Of  dioptrics  the  early  Greeks  had  little  knowledge. 
They  knew  that  a  globular  glass  vessel  filled  with 
water  would  focus  the  sun's  rays  to  a  burning  point, 
but  this  effect  they  attributed  to  the  water  alone, 
although  it  was  mentioned  with  surprise  that  heat 
developed  even  when  the  water  was  cold.  The  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  carving  of  some  of  their 
intaglios  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  assisted  by 
globular   glasses   containing    water    to    magnify    near 
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objects.  Lenses  were  not  used  to  correct  refractive 
errors  and  thus  improve  distant  vision,  but  katoptric 
principles  were  understood  and  convex  and  concave 
mirrors  were  used  for  this  purpose.  The  account  so 
often  quoted  of  Nero's  viewing  the  contests  of  the 
gladiators  through  an  emerald  lens,  is  now  understood 
by  many,  in  the  light  of  a  more  critical  reading  of 
the  text,  to  have  been  that  Nero  turned  his  back  to 
the  gladiators  and  watched  the  fight  as  reflected  from 
the  polished  curved  surface  of  the  stone. 

From  this  brief  review  it  is  evident  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  ophthalmicoi  could  not  honestly 
have  been  great.  But  if  they  treated  with  success  the 
universally  prevalent  external  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
restored  in  a  measure  the  sight  of  those  blind  from 
cataract,  their  existence  was  certainly  justified  and  the 
value  of  their  services  was  not  inconsiderable. 


